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THE RELATION OF ASSTHETICS TO PSYCHOLOGY 
AND PHILOSOPHY:.' 


ef conventional divisions of time are to serve as means by 

which we may mark the movement of thought as it 
develops, we may well say that the nineteenth century saw a 
real awakening in relation to Aisthetics among those who con- 
cern themselves with accurate thinking, a coming to conscious- 
ness, as it were, of the importance to the philosophy of life of the 
existence of beauty in the world, and of the sense of beauty in 
man. 

And with this awakening came a marked breadth of inquiry ; 
an attempt to throw the light given by psychological analysis 
upon the broad field of A&sthetics, and an effort to grasp the rela- 
tions of the realm in which beauty holds sway to Philosophy as 
a whole. 

That the questions thus presented to us have been answered, 
I imagine few, if any, would claim; rather may we say that the 
nineteenth century set the problems which it concerns the 
zsthetician of the twentieth century to solve ; and this without 
underestimating the value of the work of the masters in Aisthetics 
who lived and wrote in the century so lately closed, some of 
whom are fortunately with us still. 

Of these present problems M. Dessoir will treat in his address 
to follow mine; in the regretted absence of Professor Lipps the 
privilege has been granted to me to consider with you briefly 
the relations of Aisthetics to Psychology and to Philosophy, 

1 Read before the Section of A®sthetics of the Congress of Arts and Sciences, held 


at St. Louis, September 19-26, 1904. 
I 
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which must in the end determine the nature of the problems to 
be studied by the zsthetician, and the import of the solutions of 
the problems which are thus presented for our consideration. 


I. Tue RELATION oF AZSTHETICS TO PSYCHOLOGY. 


We live in what may well be called the era of psychological 
development, an era marked by the recognition of the truth that 
no philosophical view of life can be adequate which does not take 
full account of the experience of the individual human spirit 
which interprets this life. And so quite naturally for ourselves, 
and in all probability quite in accord with the habit of thought 
of the immediate future, we begin our study by the consideration 
of the relation of AZsthetics to Psychology. 

In turning for light to Psychology, the zsthetician finds him- 
self of course asking what is the nature of the states of mind 
related to his inquiry ; and here at once he finds himself con- 
fronted with a distinction which must be made, if a correct 
zsthetic doctrine is to become established. He notes that there 
is a sharp difference between (1) the mental attitude of an artist 
who produces works of beauty, and (2) the mental attitude of a 
man at the moment when he appreciates beauty in his experience.’ 
The failure to note this distinction has in my view led to much 
confusion of thought among the ezstheticians of the past, and to 
the defense of dogmas which otherwise would not have been 
maintained. 

That this distinction is an important one becomes clear in the 
fact that the sense of beauty is aroused in us by objects in nature 
which bear no relation to what men call ‘fine art.’ The mental 
state of the appreciator of beauty has therefore a breadth that 
does not belong to the mental state which accompanies, or leads 
to, the production of works of beauty by the artist. 

And yet it should not surprise us that this distinction has so 
often been overlooked ; for the theorists first follow the trend of 
thought of the uncritical man, and this uncritical man does not 
naturally make the distinction referred to. 


Cf. my esthetic Principles ; Chap. 1, ‘* The Observer's Standpoint,’’ and Chap. 
Ill, ** The Artist’s Standpoint.”’ 
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For, on the one hand, even the least talented of men has some 
little tendency to give part of his strength to artistic creation in 
one form or another ; the creative artist is guided by a truly 
racial instinct, which, under favorable conditions, will appear in 
any man who is not defective ; each of us thus, in the appre- 
ciation of beauty, throws himself to some degree into the attitude 
of the creative artist. 

And, on the other hand, the artist, when not in creative mood, 
falls back into the ranks of men who keenly appreciate beauty, 
but who are not productive artists; he thus alternately creates 
and appreciates, and with difficulty separates his diverse moods. 

We may well consider these two distinguishable mental 


attitudes separately. 
A, 


In asking what is the nature of the experience which we call 
the ‘sense of beauty,’ we are stating what may well be held to be 
the most important problem in A®sthetics that is presented to the 
psychologist. 

Man is practical before he deals with theory, and his first 
theoretical questionings are aroused by practical demands in con- 
nection with his failures to reach the goal toward which he 
strives. The development of modern zsthetic theory has in the 
main quite naively followed this course, and we may properly 
consider first the psychological inquiries which seem to have the 
most direct bearing upon practical questions. 

The artist asks why his efforts so often fail, and thus he is led to 


inquire what are the qualities in his work which he so often 


misses, but now and again gains, with the resulting attainment 
of beauty. 

It is thus that we naturally find the zsthetician appealing to 
the psychologist, asking him what special types of impression 
yield beauty, what special characteristics of our mental states 
involve the fullest zsthetic experience. 

The psychologist is naturally first led to consider certain strik- 
ing relations found within the beautiful object which impresses 
us, and to inquire into the nature of the psychic functioning which 
is involved with the impressions thus given. He thus comes to 
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consider the relations of the lineal parts of pleasing plane surface 

figures ; and the study of these relations has given to us such 
investigations as the notable ones of Fechner in respect to the 

‘golden section,’ which have been supplemented by the more ; 
rigid tests of Dr. Witmer and Doctors Haines and Davies in our 
own day. In similar manner, the basis of the beauty found in 
symmetry and order, and the problems related to rhythm, have 
been closely studied, especially in late years by Lipps; and 
the fundamental principles of tonal relation, and of melodic suc- F 
cession, by Helmholtz, Stumpf, and later writers. 

But all these studies of the striking characteristics found in 
the object are, for the psychologist, necessarily involved in the 
study of the distinctly subjective accompaniments in the sense ; 
of beauty aroused by the objective forms thus brought to our 
attention, and he is led to dwell upon the active part the mind 
takes in connection with zsthetic appreciation. We see this 
tendency in Berenson’s emphasis, — and perhaps, on the whole, 
over-emphasis, — of the importance of the interpretation of works 
of art, in the group of what I would call the arts of sight, in : 
terms of the tactile sensibilities. But we see it much more 
markedly in the important studies of Lipps, who shows us how 
far our appreciation of beauty in Nature, and in artistic products, 
is due to the sympathetic introjection of ourselves, as it were, into 
the object, —to what he calls Zinfihlung. 

But, broad as he shows the applicability of this principle to be, 
it is clear that we have not in it the solution of the fundamental 
zsthetic problem with which the psychologist must deal when 
appealed to by the zsthetician. Forno one would claim that all | 
of this sympathetic introjection — this Fin/fih/ung — is zsthetic : | 
the zsthetic Zinfiihlung is of a special type. Nor, to my mind, 
does it seem clearly shown that there are no sources of beauty q 
which do not involve this introjection, as would be the case if we 
had reached in this principle the solution of the fundamental 
wsthetico-psychologic problem. For instance, the sense of 
beauty experienced when I look at some one bright star in the 
deep blue of the heaven, seems to me to be inexplicable in terms 
of such introjection. 
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All this work, however, brings help to the practical artist and 
to the critic. They do not acknowledge it fully to-day ; but year 
by year, more and more will the influence of the results of these 
studies be felt as they gain the attention of thinking men. 

Nevertheless, we cannot but face the fact that the practical 
benefit to be gained from them is of a negative sort. There is 
no royal road to the attainment of beauty ; but the psychologist 
is able to point out, by the methods here considered, the inner 
nature of certain sources of beauty, thus teaching the artist how 
he may avoid ugliness, and even indicating to him the main direc- 
tion in which he may best travel toward the attainment of his 
goal. 

But, after all, the relations thus discovered in the beautiful 
object, and the related special analyses of mental functioning 
which are involved with our appreciation of beauty, tell us of 
but relatively isolated bits of the broad realm of beauty. The 
objects which arouse within us the sense of beauty are most 
diverse, and equally diverse are the modes of mental functioning 
connected with the appreciation of their beauty.' 

And this has led to the formulation of such principles as that 
of the ‘ unity of manifoldness,’ of which Fechner makes so much, 
and that of the “‘ monarchische Unterordnung,”’ which Lipps has 
more lately enunciated. 

Now it is of great interest to inquire why it is that the proc- 
esses which lead to the recognition of these principles are so 
clearly defined in many cases where the sense of beauty is 
aroused. But very evidently these general principles, important 
though they be in themselves, are not ones upon which we can 
afford to rest; for clearly they apply in very many cases where 
beauty does not claim sway. 

Our whole mental life exemplifies the unification of the mani- 
fold and “ monarchic subordination,” whether the processes be 
zsthetic or not. It does not suffice us to show, what is thus 
shown, that the zsthetic states conform with conditions of our 

‘Nothing has shown this more clearly than the investigations of Haines and 


Davies in reference to the ‘golden section’ of which we have spoken above. See 
Psychological Review, Vol. XI, p. 415. 
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mental life that have a broad significance, although it is of 
great importance to demonstrate the fact; for our mental func- 
tioning in the appreciation of beauty appears thus as in truth an 
important type of, but for all that but a special and peculiar type 
of, the functioning which we thus bring into prominence. 

The problem then remains : What is the special nature of this 
functioning which yields to us the sense of beauty ? 

And here, in my view, we have the problem which is of prime 
importance to Aésthetics to-day, and which Psychology alone can 
answer, viz.: What is the characteristic that differentiates the 
sense of beauty from all other of our mental states? Until this 
question is answered, all else must seem of secondary im- 
portance from the standpoint of theoretical psychology, how- 
ever important other forms of inquiry may be from a practical 
point of view. 

When the psychologist turns his attention to this problem, he 
at once perceives that he is unable to limit his inquiry to the 
experience of the technically trained artist, or even to that of the 
man of culture who gives close attention to esthetic appreciation. 

Beauty is experienced by all men. That beauty is very clearly 
of varied types, and the sense of beauty is evidently called out 
by impressions of most varied nature; but the fields of what is 
considered beautiful by different people so far overlap that we 
can rest assured that we all refer to an experience of the same 
characteristic mental state when we proclaim the existence of 
beauty. For when we by general agreement use a special term as 
descriptive of an objective impression, we do so because this im- 
pression excites in us certain more or less specific mental states ; 
and when different people use the same term in reference to 
objects of diverse nature, we are wont to assume, and are in 
general correct in assuming, that these objects affect these dif- 
ferent people in approximately the same way. 

It seems probable, therefore, that if the child, who has learned 
how to apply words from his elders, speaks of having a ‘ beautiful 
time’ at his birthday party; and if the grown man speaks of a 
‘beautiful day’; and if the pathologist speaks of his preparation 
of morbid tissue as ‘ beautiful’ ; and if the artist or connoisseur 
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speaks of the beauty of a picture, a statue, a work of architecture, 
a poem, a symphony ; then the word ‘ beauty’ must be used to 
describe a certain special mental state which is aroused in differ- 
ent people by very diverse objective impressions. 

This view is strengthened when we consider that the application 
of the term by individuals changes as they develop naturally, or 
by processes of education; and that the standards of beauty 
alter in like manner in a race, from generation to generation, as it 
advances in its development. 

We must then look for the essence of beauty in some quality 
of our mental states which is called up by different objective im- 
pressions in different people, and under diverse conditions by dif- 
ferent objects at different times in the same individual. 

Search for such a quality has led not a few psychologists to 
look to pleasure as the quality of our mental states which is most 
likely to meet our demand. It is true that the consideration of 
pleasure as of the essence of the sense of beauty has not often 
been seriously carried out, apparently because so many of what 
we speak of as our most vivid pleasures appear as non-zsthetic, 
and because pleasure is recognized to be markedly evanescent, 
while beauty is thought of as at least relatively permanent. 

It is true also that there is a hesitancy in using the word 
‘pleasure’ in this connection, many writers preferring the less 
definite word ‘feeling’ in English, and ‘ Gefih/’ in German. 
But by a large number of psychologists the words ‘ pleasure’ and 
‘feeling ’ are used as synonyms; and those who agree with me 
that what we loosely call ‘ feeling’ is broader than mere ‘ pleasure,’ 
must note that it is the pleasurable aspect of what is called 
‘feeling’ alone that is essentially related to our experience of the 
sense of beauty. 

All of us agree, in any event, that the sense of beauty is highly 
pleasant ; and, in fact, most of our zstheticians have come to as- 
sume tacitly in their writings that the field of zsthetics must be 
treated as a field of pleasure-getting ; and this, whether or not 
they attempt to indicate the relation of pleasure-getting to the 
sense of beauty. 

The suggestion that pleasure of a certain type is of the essence 
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of beauty seems the more likely to prove to be satisfactory, when 
we consider that pleasure is universally acknowledged to be the 
contradictory opposite of pain; and that we have in ugliness, 
which is always unpleasant, a contradictory opposite of beauty.' 

Clearly, then, it behooves the psychologist to give to the zsthe- 
tician an account of the nature of pleasure which shall be com- 
patible with the pleasurable nature of the sense of beauty ; and 
which shall either explain the nature of this sense of beauty in 
terms of pleasure, or explain the nature of pleasure in a manner 
which shall throw light upon the nature of this sense of beauty 
to which pleasure is so indissolubly attached. 

The esthetician thus demands urgently of the psychologist an 
analysis of the nature of pleasure; and an analysis of this so- 
called ‘feeling,’ which shall show the relation between the two 
experiences. Concerning the latter problem I hope some day to 
have something to say. Those of you who happen to be familiar 
with my published works will realize that my efforts in this field 
in the past have been given largely to the study of the former 
problem. My own view may be succinctly stated thus. 

While all zsthetic experiences are pleasant, very evidently 
much that we ca// pleasant is not zsthetic. We must look then 
for some special differentiation of zsthetic pleasure, and this I 
find in its relative permanency. 

This view is led up to by a preliminary study of the psychol- 
ogical nature of pleasure. Pleasure I find to be one phase of a 
general quality, pleasure-pain, which, under proper conditions, 
may inhere in any emphasis within the field of attention; or, to 
use more common language, may belong to any element of at- 
tention. 

Now pleasure, as we have said, is notably evanescent; but this 
does not preclude the existence of pleasurable states of attention 
which are relatively permanent. This permanency may be given 
by the shifting of attention from one pleasurable element to 
another, by the summation of very moderate pleasures, etc. 

1 It isof course agreed that beauty and ugliness may be held together in a complex 


impression, but in such cases the beauty and the ugliness are inherent in diverse 
elements of the complex. 
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Any pleasant psychic element may become an element of an 
zsthetic complex ; and any psychic complex which displays a 
relative permanency of pleasure is in that fact esthetic. Our 
zsthetic states are those in which many pleasant elements are 
combined to produce a relative permanency of pleasure. 

Our ‘ non-zsthetic pleasures,’ so-called, are those states which 
have been experienced in the past as vividly pleasant, and to 
which the name, pleasure, has become indissolubly attached ; but 
they are states which do not produce a relatively permanent 
pleasure in revival, and, correctly speaking, are not pleasures at 
the moment when they are described as such, and at the same 
time as ‘ non-zsthetic.’ 

I am glad to feel that this view of mine is not discrepant from 
that of Dr. Santayana, as given in quite different terms in his book 
entitled Zhe Sense of Beauty. For what is relatively permanent 
has the quality which I call ‘ realness’ ; and that in experience 
which has realness we tend to objectify. Hence it is quite 
natural to find Dr. Santayana defining beauty as ‘ objectified 
pleasure.’ ‘ 

You will not blame me, I believe, for thinking that my own 
definition cuts down closer to the root of the matter than Dr. 
Santayana’s. 

But if this theory of mine is found wanting, the zsthetician 
will not cease to call upon the psychologist for some other which 
shall meet the demands of introspection ; and which shall accord 
with our experience of the sense of beauty, which in all its wealth 
of impression the zsthetician offers to the psychologist as data 
for the laborious study asked of him. 

Before leaving this subject, I may perhaps be allowed to call 
attention to the fact that the theoretical view which places the 
essence of the sense of beauty in pleasure-getting, if it prove to 
be true, is not without such practical applications as are so prop- 
erly demanded in our time. For if this view is correct, it teaches 
to the critic a lesson of sympathetic tolerance, for he learns from 
it that the sources from which the sense of beauty is derived 
differ very markedly in people of diverse types ; and it warns him 
also against the danger of an artificial limitation of his own 2s- 
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thetic sense, which will surely result unless he carefully avoids 
the narrowing of his interests. 

It teaches, further, that there is no validity in the distinction 
between fine art and zsthetics, on the one hand, and beauty, on the 
other, on the ground, commonly accepted by the highly trained 
artist and connoisseur, that a work of art may deal with what is 
not beautiful. 

For it appears that, while the sense of beauty is the same for 
each of us, the objects which call it out are in some measure dif- 
ferent for each. 

Now it happens naturally that the objects which arouse the 
sense of beauty in a large proportion of men of culture get the 
word, beauty, firmly attached to them in common speech. 

But, under the view here maintained, it must be that the highly 
trained artist or critic will pass beyond these commoner men and 
find his sense of beauty aroused by objects and objective rela- 
tions quite different from those which arouse the sense of beauty 
in the commoner man ; so that often he may deal with the beauty 
of elements in connection with which beauty is unknown to the 
commoner man, and even with elements which arouse a sense of 
ugliness in the commoner man ; while, on the other hand, the ob- 
jects which the commoner man signalizes as most beautiful, and 
which are currently so called, may not arouse in the trained artist 
or critic the sense of beauty which is now aroused in him by 
effects of broader nature, and of less common experience. 

The critic and skilled artist thus often finds his zsthetic sense 
aroused no longer by the objects to which the word ‘beauty’ has 
by common consent come to be attached, although, with the com- 
moner man, he still uses the word ‘ beauty’ as descriptive of the 
object which arouses the zsthetic thrill in the mass of normally 
educated men. He may even find his zsthetic sense aroused by 
what the common man calls ugly, although it is for himself really 
beautiful. And he comes thus quite improperly to think of the 
highest art as in a measure independent of what he calls ‘ mere 
beauty.’ What he has a right to say, however, is merely this, 
that the highest art deals with sources of beauty which are not 
appreciated by even the generally well-cultivated man. 
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B. 


I have dwelt perhaps too long on the psychological problems 
presented when the psychologist attempts to describe to the 
zsthetician the nature of the experience of one who appreciates 
beauty, and have left perhaps too little time for the considera- 
tion of the problems presented when the psychologist is asked to 
consider the nature of the experience of the artist who creates. 

The man who finds strongly developed within him the creative 
tendency, is wont, when he turns to theory, to lay emphasis upon 
expression as of the essence of beauty. 

It is, of course, to be granted that the process of Finfiihlung — 
of introjection — above referred to, leads us to find a source of 
beauty in the vague imagination of ourselves as doing what 
others have done ; and we may take great zsthetic delight in 
reading, through his work, the mind of the man who has created 
the object of beauty for us. But evidently, when we lay stress 
upon this introjection, we are dealing with the appreciation of 
beauty, and not with the force which leads to its production. 

Just as clearly is it impossible to hold that expression is of the 
essence of the making of beauty. For expressiveness is involved 
in all of man’s creative activity, much of which has no relation 
whatever to the zsthetic. The expression of the character of 
the genius of the inventor of a cotton loom, or of the successful 
leader of an army in a bloody battle, excites our interest and 
wonder ; but the expression of his character as read in the result 
accomplished does not constitute it a work of beauty. 

I speak of this point at this length, because in my opinion 
views of the nature of that here objected to could not have been 
upheld by such men as Bosanquet and Véron had they kept 
clear the distinction referred to above between the experience of 
one who appreciates beauty, and the experience of the creative 
artist ; and especially because the teaching of the doctrine thus 
combatted is wont to lead the artist whose cry is ‘art for art’s 
sake’ to excessive self-satisfaction, and to lack of restraint, which 
leads to failure.’ 


1In order to avoid misunderstanding, I may say here that, notwithstanding these 
remarks, I am in full sympathy with the artist who thus expresses himself, as will 


presently appear. 
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The strong hold which this theory retains in many minds has its 
value, however, in the emphasis of the fact that zsthetic creation 
is due to impulses which are born of innate instincts expressing 
themselves in the production of works of beauty. And if this 
be so, we see how true it must be that each of us must have in 
him some measure of this instinct ; and that the appearance of its 
appropriate impulses should not mislead us, and induce us to de- 
vote our lives to the worship of the Muses, unless we become 
convinced that no other work can adequately express the best 
that is in us. 

But the true artist is not troubled by such questionings. He 
finds himself carried away by what is a true passion ; by what is 
instinctive and not ratiocinative. 

The fact that the artist is thus impelled by what may well be 
called the ‘art instinct’ is one he could only have learned from 
the psychologist, or when in introspective mood he became a 
psychologist himself; and it carries with it corollaries of great 
value, which the psychologist alone can elucidate. 

It teaches the artist, for instance, that his success must be de- 
termined by the measure of this instinct which is developed within 
him ; that he must allow himself to be led by this instinct, that 
his best work will be his ‘spontaneous’ work. This, of course, 
is very far from saying that he cannot gain by training ; but it 
does mean that he must learn to treat this training as his tool ; 
that he must not trust over-much to his ratiocinative work, the 
result of which must be assimilated by, and become part of, his 
impulsive nature, if he is to be a master. 

An artist is one in whom is highly developed the instinct which 
leads him to create objects that arouse the sense of beauty. 
The expression of this instinct marks his appropriate functioning. 
He may incidentally do many useful things, and produce results 
apart from his special aptitude ; but as an artist his work is solely 
and completely bound up in the production of works of beauty. 


We naturally ask here what may be the function in life of the 
expressions of such an instinct as we have been studying, and 
this leads us to consider a point of more than psychological in- 
terest, and turns our thought to our second division 
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Il. THe RELATION oF AZSTHETICS TO PHILOSOPHY. 


For, while the science of psychology must guide, it can never 
dominate the thought of the philosopher who strives to gain a 
broad view of the world of experience ; and, as will appear below, 
the zsthetician calls upon the philosopher for aid which the 
psychologist as such cannot give. 


A. 

In approaching this subject we may take at the start what we 
may call the broadly philosophical view, and may consider the 
question raised immediately above, where we ask what may be 
the function in life of the art instinct, and what the significance of 
the zsthetic production to which its expression leads. 

We, in our day, are still strongly influenced by the awakening 
of interest in the problems of organic development with which 
Darwin's name is identified, and thus naturally look upon this 
problem from a genetic point of view; from which, to my mind, 
artistic expression appears, as I have elsewhere argued at length, 
as one of Nature’s means to enforce social consolidation. But 
it is possible that we are led, by the present-day interest above 
spoken of, to over-emphasize the importance of the processes of 
the unfolding of our capacities ; and it is not improbable that those 
who follow us, less blinded by the brilliancy of the achievement 
of the evolutionists, may be able to look deeper than we can into 
the essence of the teleological problem thus raised. 

That art is worthy for art’s sake is the conviction of a large 
body of artists who labor in their chosen work, often with a 
truly martyr-like self-abnegation ; and, as an artist, I find myself 
heartily in sympathy with this attitude. But A®sthetics looks to 
Philosophy for some account of this artistic tédo¢ which shall 
harmonize the artist’s effort with that of mankind in general, from 
whom the artist all too often feels himself cut off by an impassa- 
ble gulf. 

The study of Aésthetics by the philosopher from the genetic 
standpoint has, however, already brought to our attention some 
facts which are both significant and helpful. It has shown us 
how slow and hesitant have been the steps in the development 
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of zxsthetic accomplishment and appreciation in the past, and 
how dependent these steps have been upon economic conditions. 
This, on the one hand, arouses in us a demand for a fuller study 
of the relations of the artistic to the other activities of men; 
and, on the other hand, is a source of encouragement to critic 
and artist alike, each of whom in every age is apt to over-empha- 
size the artistic failures of his time, and to minimize the impor- 
tance of its artistic accomplishment. 

This genetic study has a further value in the guidance of our 
critical judgment, in that it shows us that the artistic tendencies 
of our time are but steps in what is a continuous process of 
development. It shows us arts which have differentiated in the 
past, and teaches us to look for further differentiations of the arts 
in the future, thus leading us to critical conclusions of no little 
importance. This consideration seems to me to be of sufficient 
interest to warrant our dwelling upon it a little at length. 

The arts of greatest importance in our time may well be di- 
vided into the arts of hearing (¢. g., literature, poetry, music) and 
the arts of sight (e¢. g., architecture, sculpture, painting, and the 
graphic arts). These diverse groups of arts were differentiated 
long before any age of which we have a shadow of record. But 
many animals display what seem to be rudimentary art instincts, 
in which rhythmical movement (which is to be classed as an art 
of sight), and tonal accompaniment are invariably combined, 
as they are also in the dance and song of the savage; and this 
fact would seem to indicate that, in the earliest times of man’s 
rise from savagery, the differentiation between the arts of sight 
and the arts of hearing was at least very incomplete. 

But, leaving such surmises, we may consider the arts of sight 
and the arts of hearing in themselves. We see them still in 
a measure bound together ; for many an artist, for instance, de- 
votes his life to the making of paintings which ‘tell a story,’ and 
many a poet to the production of ‘word pictures.’ 

In general, however, it may be said that the arts of hearing and 
the arts of sight express themselves in totally different languages, 
so to speak, and they have thus differentiated because each can 
give a special form of zsthetic delight. 
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Turning to the consideration of each great group, we note that 
the arts of sight have become clearly differentiated on lines which 
enable us to group them broadly as the graphic arts, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. Each of these latter has become im- 
portant in itself, and has separated itself from the others, just 
so far as it has shown that it can arouse the sense of beauty in 
a manner which its kindred arts of sight cannot approach. It 
is true that all the arts of sight hold together more closely than 
do the arts of sight, as such, with the arts of hearing, as such. 
But it is equally clear that the bond between the several arts of 
sight was closer in earlier times than it is to-day, in the fact that 
modelled painting and colored sculpture were common media 
of artistic expression among the ancients, the latter being still 
conventional even so late as in the times of the greatest develop- 
ment of art among the Greeks. 

But the modern has learned that in painting and graphics the 
artist can gain a special source of beauty of color and line, which 
he is able to gain with less distinctness when he models the sur- 
face upon which he works; and the experience of the ages has 
gradually taught the sculptor once for all that he in his own 
special medium is able to gain a special source of beauty of pure 
form which no other arts can reach, and that this special type of 
beauty cannot be brought into as great emphasis when he colors 
his modelled forms. 

In my view we may well state, as a valid critical principle, 
that, other things being equal, in any art the artist does best who 
presents in his chosen medium a source of beauty which cannot 
be as well presented by any other art. That this principle is ap- 
preciated and widely accepted (although implicitly rather than 
explicitly) is indicated by the unrationalized objection of the cul- 
tivated critic in our day to colored sculpture, or to modelled 
painting, and, in a more special direction, to the use of body color 
in aguarelle work. The objection in all cases is apparently to 
the fact that the artist fails to bring into prominence that type of 
beauty which his medium can present as no other medium can. 

Personally, I have no objection to raise to a recombination of 
the arts of sight, provided a fuller sense of beauty can thereby be 
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reached. But it is clear that this recombination becomes more 
and more difficult as the ages of development pass ; and I be- 
lieve the principle of critical judgment above enunciated is valid, 
based as it is upon the inner sense of cultivated men. 

Better than attempts to recombine the already differentiated 
arts of sight are attempts to use them in conjunction, so that our 
shiftings of attention from one type of beauty to another may 
carry with them more permanent and fuller effects of beauty ; 
and such attempts we see common to-day in the conjunction of 
architecture and of sculpture and of painting, in our private and 
public galleries, in which are collected together works of the arts 
of sight. 

Now, if we turn to the consideration of the arts of hearing, we 
find a correspondence which leads to certain suggestions of no 
little importance to the critical analyst in our day. 

The arts of hearing have become differentiated on lines which 
enable us to group them broadly as rhetoric, poetry and litera- 
ture, and music. Each has become important in itself, and has 
gradually separated itself from the others ; and this just so far as 
it has shown that it can arouse in men, in a special and peculiar 
manner, the sense of beauty. 

It is true, as with the arts of sight, that the special arts of 
hearing still hold well together. But in relatively very modern 
times, music, having discovered a written language of its own, 
has differentiated very distinctly from the other arts of hearing. 
Men have discovered that pure music can arouse in a special man- 
ner the sense of beauty, and can bring to us a form of zsthetic 
delight which no other art can as well give. 

Poetry has long been written which is not to be sung, and it 
has gained much in freedom of development from that fact. 

Music in our modern times is composed by the greatest masters 
for its own intrinsic worth, and not as of old as a mere accompa- 
niment of the spoken word of the poet ; the existence of the works 
of Bach, to mention no others, tells of the value of this differen- 
tiation. 

And here I think we may apply with justice the principle of 
criticism above presented. The poet and the musician each do 
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their kest work, other things being equal, when they emphasize 
the forms of beauty which their several arts alone can give. We 
have here, in my view, a rational ground for the repulsion many 
of us feel for the so-called ‘programme music’ of our day. 

Music and literature of the highest types nowadays present 
sources of beauty of very diverse character, and any effort to 
make one subsidiary to the other is likely to lessen the zxsthetic 
worth of each, and of the combination. 

Here, again, I may say that I have no objection to raise to a 
recombination of the arts of hearing, provided a fuller sense of 
beauty can thereby be reached. But this recombination becomes 
year by year more difficult, and must in my view soon reach its 
limit. 

The opera of to-day attempts such a recombination, but does 
so either to the detriment of the musical, or of the literary, con- 
stituent. This is clear, when we consider the musical ineptitude of 
such operas as deal with a finely developed drama, and the literary 
crudeness of the plot interest in Wagner's very best works. Such 
a consideration makes very clear to us how much each of the 
great divisions of the arts of hearing has gained by their differen- 
tiation, and by their independent development. 

Here, as with the arts of sight, we may, in my view, hope for 
better zsthetic results from the development of each of the differ- 
entiated arts in conjunction, rather than from the persistent attempt 
to recombine them, with the almost certain result that the zs- 
thetic value of each will be reduced. 


B. 

But zsthetics demands more of philosophythan an account of 
the genesis of art, with all the valuable lessons that involves. 
It demands rightly that it be given a place of honor in any sys- 
tem which claims to give us a rationalized scheme of the universe 
of experience. 

The esthetician tells the philosopher that he cannot but ask 
himself what significance zsthetic facts have for his pluralism, or 
for his monism. He claims that this question is too often over- 
looked entirely, or too lightly considered ; but that it must be 
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satisfactorily answered, if the system-maker is to find acceptance 
of his view. And in the attempt to answer this and kindred 
questions, the zsthetician is not witnout hope that no inconsider- 
able light may be thrown by the philosopher upon the solution 
of the problems of Aésthetics itself. Nor are the problems of 
Esthetics without relation to pure Metaphysics. The existence 
of zsthetic standards must be considered by the metaphysician ; 
and these standards, with those of Logic and Ethics, must be 
treated by him as data for the study of ontological problems. 

But beyond this, A¢sthetics cries out for special aid from the 
ontologist. ‘‘ What,”’ he asks, “is the significance of our stand- 
ards of zxsthetic appreciation? What the inner nature of that 
which we call the real of beauty? What its relation with the real 
of goodness and the real of truth ?” 

From a practical standpoint, this last mentioned question is of 
special import at this time. For the world of art has for cen- 
turies been torn asunder by the contention of the zsthetic realists 
and their opponents. 

That, in its real essence, beauty is truth, and truth beauty, is 
a claim which has often been, and is still, heard ; and it is a claim 
which must finally be adjudicated by the metaphysician who 
deals with the nature of reality. 

The practical importance of the solution of this problem is 
brought home forcibly to those who, like myself, seem to see 
marked zsthetic deterioration in the work of those artists who 
have been led to listen to the claims of xsthetic realism, who 
learn to strive for the expression of truth, thinking thus certainly 
to gain beauty. 

That many great artists have announced themselves as zxsthe- 
tic realists shows how powerfully the claims of the doctrine 
appeal to them. But one who studies the artistic work of Leo- 
nardo, for instance, cannot but believe that he was a great artist 
notwithstanding his theoretical belief, and cannot but believe that 
all others of his way of thinking, so far as they are artists, are 
such because in them genius has overridden their dogmatic 


thought. 
It is clearly not without significance that the realm of values 
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is by common consent held to be covered by the catagories of 
the True, the Good, and the Beautiful. This common consent 
seems surely to imply that each of the three is independent of 
the other two, although all are bound together in one group. 
And if this is true, then the claim of the zsthetic realist can 
surely not be correct. 

But this claim will not be overthrown by any reference to such 
a generalization as that above mentioned. The claim of the 
zsthetic realist is based upon what he feels to be clear evidence 
founded upon experience ; and he cannot be answered unless we 
are able to show him what is the basis for his ready conviction 
that truth and beauty are one and identical ; and what is the true 
relation between the True, the Good, and the Beautiful. And 
these problems, which are in our day of vital importance to the 
artist, the philosopher alone can answer. 

In my view some aid in the solution of this problem may be 
gained from the examination of the meaning of our terms. 
From this study I feel convinced that we must hold that, when 
we speak of the True, and the Good, and the Beautiful, as mu- 
tually exclusive as above, we use the term ‘true’ in a narrow 
sense. On the other hand, ‘the True’ is often used in a broader 
sense, as equivalent to ‘the Real.’ This being so, we may say 
that the Beautiful is ‘the Real’ as discovered in the world of im- 
pression ; the relatively permanent pleasure which gives us the 
sense of Beauty being the most stable characteristic of those 
parts of the field of impression which interest us. We may also 
assert that the Good is ‘the Real’ as discovered in the world of 
expression, 7. ¢., of impulse, which is due to the inhibited capacity 
for expression, and the reaction of the Self in its efforts to break 
down the inhibition. And in the same way we may conclude 
that the True (using the term in the narrow sense) is ‘the Real’ 
as discovered in the realm of experience exclusive of impres- 


sion or expression. 


THE REAL a The Real of Impression. The Beautiful. 
OR 8 The Real of Expression. The Good. 
THE TRUE, y The Real in realms exclusive The True. 
(In the broad sense of a and f. (In the narrow sense 
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That the Beautiful is part of ‘the Real,’ z. ¢., is always ‘the 
True,’ using the term True in the broader sense, is not questioned ; 
and that, in my view, is the theoretical truth recognized by the 
zsthetic realists. But in practice the xsthetic realist maintains 
that the Beautiful is always the True, using the term True in the 
narrow sense; and in this, in my view, lies his error. 

And if the relation of the Beautiful to the True demands the 
attention of the philosopher, equally so does the relation of the 
Beautiful to the Good. As I look upon it, all of the True (using 
the term as above explained in the narrow sense) and all of the 
Good, so far as either involve relatively permanent pleasure of 
impression, are possible elements of beauty. But, on the other 
hand, it seems clear that neither the True (still using the term in 
the narrower sense) nor the Good is necessarily pleasing, but 
may be unpleasant ; and therefore either of them may be an ele- 
ment of ugliness, and as such must lose all possibility of becoming 
an element in the Beautiful. 

One further word, in closing, upon the closely allied question 
as to the nature of worth-values. There is a worth-value involved 
in the Good, and a worth-value involved in the True; and a 
worth-value involved in the Beautiful ; and each of these worth- 
values in itself seems to be involved with pleasure-getting. Now 
if this is the case, then, under the theory I uphold, any worth- 
value should be a possible zsthetic element, and this I think it 
will be granted is true. But the distinctions between these 
worth-values are on different planes, as it were. In the case of the 
worth-value of the Good, we appreciate the worth-pleasure within 
the realm of the real of expression, 7. ¢., of impulse. In the case 
of the worth-value of the True (in the narrow sense), we appre- 
ciate the worth-pleasure within the realm of the real in other fields 
than that of expression or that of impression. In the case of the 
worth-value of the Beautiful, we appreciate the worth-pleasure 
within the realm of the real of impression ; 7. ¢., we appreciate, with 
pleasure, the significance for life of the existence of relatively 
permanent pleasure, in and for itself. 

Henry RuTGeRS MARSHALL. 
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WUNDTIAN FEELING ANALYSIS AND THE 
GENETIC SIGNIFICANCE OF FEELING.' 


HE revised Wundtian system of psychology, as set forth in 
the fifth edition of the Grundziige, is preéminently a psy- 
chology of feeling. The most important problem presented to 
the great psychologist by the complexer and concreter mental 
processes seems to be, in this final form of his system, an analysis 
of their affective components. Hence it becomes a critical task 
of no small interest and importance to examine carefully the 
method employed for this analysis. In a review of the third 
volume of the work just mentioned,’ the present writer suggested 
a difficulty that seemed to arise out of Professor Wundt’s attempt 
to correlate his new theory of feeling combinations with his old 
doctrine that feeling is the reaction of apperception upon a given 
conscious content. The complex feelings that are found to be 
the chief characteristics of such processes as volition, recognition, 
and temporal ideas are analyzed into component feelings belong- 
ing to the strain-relaxation, excitement-tranquillization, and 
pleasantness-unpleasantness categories ; and this analysis, as has 
just been said, constitutes the chief part of the discussion of the 
processes in question. Now, according to Wundt, combinations 
or fusions of affective elements are distinguished from sensation 
fusions by their absolute simplicity and unity ; while sensation 
fusions have always some trace of complexity about them, feeling 
fusions have none.’ To account for this absolute oneness, the 
old apperceptive theory of feeling is invoked, and we are told 
that the simplicity of feeling fusions is due to the simplicity of 
the underlying physiological process, all feelings being correlated 
with activity of a unitary apperception center. One has only to 
1Read at the joint meeting of the American Philosophical and Psychological 
Associations, at Philadelphia, December 29, 1904. 
2 See this Review for July, 1904. 
3 Physiologische Psychologie, 5th ed., Vol. III, p. 201. 
* Jbid., Il, p. 341, p. 357: 
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ask, “‘ How, then, can introspection, 7. ¢., apperception, discover 
in such unitary feeling fusions the various elementary feelings : 
traced by our author, apparently through purely introspective 
methods, as their components?” The present paper attempts | 
to consider this difficulty at somewhat greater length, and to see ] 
whether after a more careful examination it disappears or remains 
to take on a deeper significance. 

It will be well to understand at the outset Wundt’s views on 
two points: the relation of the properties of a simple feeling to . 
the feeling itself, and the relation of a complex feeling to its 
components. What isa simple feeling ? It is “‘ an independently 
occurring feeling which, while it may enter into combinations 
with other conscious elements, cannot be divided into other inde- 
pendently existent feelings.” ' What are the properties of such 
a simple feeling? It possesses intensity and quality as sensations 
do, and the number of qualitative differences among feelings is | 
very great. But besides intensity and quality “simple feelings 
possess still other and peculiar properties.” ‘‘ Every feeling is 
always characterized in its own peculiar nuance by the fact that 
this quality belongs to the fundamental forms of pleasantness or 
unpleasantness, excitement or depression, strain or relaxation ; 
whether it falls into only one of these dimensions, or into two, or 
into three.” The relation of these fundamental forms to the 
feeling properties in the strict sense is defined by calling them 
components of the feeling quality. Now does this mean that 
the quality of a certain simple feeling is made up of, say, strain 
and unpleasantness, or pleasantness and excitement? If so, it 
would appear that the simple feeling is in reality complex. 

Wundt himself distinguishes between an elementary feeling 
whose quality has components and a complex feeling into which 
simple feelings enter as parts, by saying that the partial feelings 
involved in a complex feeling may and do exist independently of 
the given complex feeling, either alone or in other combinations ; 
while the components of a simple feeling quality are only distin- 
guishable by abstraction, as the components of a movement are. 





1 Op. cit., II, p. 305. 
2 Jbid., II, p. 306. 
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We have here suggested the familiar problem of element and 
attribute. If two simple mental phenomena have previously 
existed apart, as two tones in a clang have, then they are separate 
elements ; if they have merely varied independently of each other, 
as the pitch and intensity of a tone, then they are attributes of 
one and the same element; such is the distinction commonly 
and usefully drawn. Now let the quality of a given feeling, say 
that produced by a red light in a darkened room, contain the two 
components pleasantness and excitement. If the quality is to 
remain simple, and if pleasantness and excitement are to maintain 
the attribute rather than the element status, then they must not 
be capable of occurring apart from each other, either as separate 
feelings or as members of other complexes. On first studying 
the theory a decided difficulty seems to arise here. Surely not 
only do pleasantness and excitement occur in other complexes, 
but we may have, as Wundt himself points out, a feeling that 
belongs to only one dimension, pleasantness or excitement, as the 
case may be. Is not this the occurrence of feeling components 
apart from each other? The dilemma in this form vanishes, how- 
ever, on closer examination. It vanishes as soon as we divest 
ourselves of our old-fashioned conception of a feeling of pleasure 
as a concrete process. Strictly speaking, in the Wundtian 
psychology, there is no such thing as a feeling of pleasure pure 
and simple, about which nothing more can be said. Every feeling 
has a peculiar quality ; it is not merely a feeling of pleasure or a 
feeling of excitement, but a feeling qualitatively unique, yet to 
be classed under the head ‘pleasant,’ ‘ exciting,’ or whatever the 
case may be.' Perhaps the best way to define the relation of 
component to quality is to say that the component stands for a 
certain likeness which the peculiar and unique affective quality 
has to other qualities. On the basis of these resembl/ances, feeling 
qualities may be grouped into six classes, the feeling directions 
or components. If one holds fast to the doctrine that likeness 
may obtain between simple mental states without involving a 
common element and hence complexity, one may, it would 
appear, perfectly well maintain that an affective quality has two 
1 Op. cit., II, pp. 307, 308. 
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or three components in this sense, and still is wholly simple. In 
like manner Wundt himself, as a partisan of the elementary 
character of all distinguishable color qualities, might admit that | 
orange presents likeness both to red and to yellow, while assert- 
ing that it is not in any sense composed of them, and that there 
is no such thing as an absolute red or yellow. This example, 
it seems to me, is a better one than that used by Wundt himself, 
namely, the relation of color tone, saturation, and intensity in a 
single color sensation. 

Thus, then, one systematic difficulty is resolved. The relation 
of the six feeling directions to the affective qualities is not that 
they ever form parts of the qualities, but that they are abstract, 
general ideas under which the qualities may be grouped on the 
basis of certain similarities to one another. But a more for- 
midable puzzle meets us just as we are about to rest satisfied 
with this conclusion. Let us turn back to the problem of the 
distinction between simple and complex feelings. The feeling 
accompanying a single tone sensation is a simple feeling whose 
quality belongs, let us say, to the two directions of pleasantness 
and excitement. On the other hand, the feeling accompanying a 
musical chord is a complex feeling whose parts are the feelings 
that accompany each of its constituent tones when separately 
sounded. The reason why the latter is a complex feeling, and 
the former a simple feeling, is that in the latter case the partial 
feelings may occur separately when the single tones that produce 
them occur separately." But the pleasantness of the simple tone 
and the excitement of the simple tone, we must suppose, have 
never occurred separately. Just that particular quality of pleas- 
antness has never occurred save in connection with this particu- 
lar quality of excitement ; there is no other pleasantness identical 
with this pleasantness and no excitement identical with this ex- 
citement.’ If a pleasantness exactly like the pleasantness of this 
musical tone were to be met with anywhere else, the feeling under 
discussion would lose its claim to be called simple and would 
become complex. But how can one possibly be sure that pre- 
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cisely this pleasantness has never occurred in other combinations ? 
Needless to say, it is of no use to appeal to direct introspection 
as a witness of the absolute simplicity of a certain affective quality 
and the complex character of a TJotalgefiihl. For, in the first 
place, introspection does not reveal the former as absolutely 
simple, if in it the several factors of pleasantness, strain, etc., are 
introspectively distinguished. And, in the second place, to intro- 
spection the feeling classed as complex is precisely as simple, no 
more and no less, as the feeling reckoned elementary, for the 
feeling fusion retains no trace of complexity, we have been told. 

The only way, so far as I can see, to guarantee the uniqueness 
of a given qualitative nuance belonging to any one of the six 
feeling directions is to appeal to the uniqueness of the sensation 
quality to which the feeling is attached. The excitingness of red, 
we might say, is identical with no other excitingness because red 
is identical with nothing but itself; the pleasantness of red is 
like no other pleasantness for the same reason. But as we pre- 
pare to adopt this view, there comes to us the recollection of a 
passage in one of the earlier chapters of the book, where Wundt 
is arguing against making feeling a property of sensation, and for 
regarding it as an independent type of conscious element. He 
urges that feelings “‘ von héchst gleichartiger Beschaffenheit”” may 
attach to disparate sensations, hence it is inappropriate to make 
feeling merely the feeling tone of sensation ; it has more inde- 
pendence than that." Again, he explains a case of synzsthesia 
by saying that “ der gleiche ernste Gefiihiston”’ belongs to both 
sensations, the one of color and the other of tone.? Such ex- 
pressions make it doubtful how far, in Wundt’s opinion, we can 
make the uniqueness of the sensation quality responsible for that 
of the accompanying feeling without reducing the latter to the 
status of “ feeling tone.”’ 

If, when we base the distinction between simple and complex 
feelings upon the assurance that the aspects or components dis- 
tinguishable within a single feeling quality have never occurred 
in other surroundings, we are driven to a sensationalistic conclu- 


1 Op. cit., I, p. 360. 
2 Jbid., 11, p. 351. 
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sion which our author himself would disapprove, is there any 
more orthodox way of establishing the separation? The only 
other method that suggests itself is this: to ground it on our 
knowledge that the sensational source of the so-called simple feel- 
ing is simple, while the so-called complex feeling is derived from 
a complex sensational source. Is not this the real basis of the 
distinction in the example given by Wundt? We are sure that 
the feeling quality accompanying the single tone sensation is 
simple because the sensation itself is not made up of parts, each 
one of which might have contributed a partial feeling to the 
whole. And we are sure that the feeling effect of the chord is a 
Totalgefiithl because we know the chord itself to be a complex of 
elements, each one of which would have a feeling attached, if 
separately experienced. 

Thus, whichever way we turn, we are brought back to sensa- 
tionalism, in our attempts alike to understand the relation of feel- 
ing components to the feeling quality, and to define that of total 
feelings to their constituents. The contradiction, so obvious at 
the outset, between the assertion that feeling is unanalyzable be- 
cause correlated with the reaction of apperception on a given 
content, and the elaborate analysis of feeling that forms so import- 
ant a part of the Wundtian psychology, reappears under differ- 
ent forms in every effort to make the system clear. You can- 
not have, in one and the same psychology, feelings as simple 
reactions of apperception upon conscious contents, and an im- 
mense qualitative manifold of feelings arrayed in ordered classes ; 
if you try to, the qualitative manifoldness must, to save the sim- 
plicity of the feelings, attach itself to their sensational basis. 

The root of the difficulty presented by the problem of feeling 
is, it seems to me, the failure to recognize that sensation and 
feeling are not separated by an impassable gulf, and that transi- 
tional forms between the two are conceivable. Woundt, as is well 
known, regards them as eternally opposed because one is objec- 
tive and the other subjective. The terms are unpsychological, 
and the distinction is not for psychology an absolute one. Its 
psychological basis is simply analysis, qualitative and local. By 
subjective, in psychological terms, we mean that part of our ex- 
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perience which exhibits a minimum of qualitative and local 
analysis ; by objective, the opposite extreme. Now the contents 
of the human mind vary by almost imperceptible gradations from 
the purely objective, in this sense of the term, to the purely sub- 
jective. It may be well to call those classes of mental process 
‘sensation’ which are definitely localized at various points in space 
or display a variety of qualitative gradations ; they stand at one 
end of the objective-subjective scale. On the other hand, the 
best representatives of the opposite extreme are the feelings of 
pleasantness and unpleasantness, not localized at all and offering 
no qualitative gradations whatever. Between these extremes 
there lies a region of experience difficult to classify, and com- 
prising processes whose physical stimuli lie within the body. It 
includes various grades of objectivity or analysis. Within this 
realm of common sensation or organic sensation both qualitative 
and local analysis are vague, but there are degrees in this vague- 
ness, — degrees that range all the way from the obscure sense of 
physical well-being or discomfort to the sharply localized but 
qualitatively uniform sensation of pain. Further, whether a given 
experience in this class shall be termed objective or subjective, 
that is, whether it shall be analyzed or not, depends largely upon 
the individual's practice in introspective analysis. 

For the power of analysis, qualitative and local, has been con- 
ditioned in its phylogenetic growth by the needs of living beings. 
It has been developed where it was most wanted: namely, with 
reference to stimuli operating at the outside of the body and de- 
termining the organism’s movements. Seldom would a creature 
have derived any practical advantage from analyzing the con- 
scious processes resulting from changes within its own body ; 
only when those processes departed from the normal, and the 
conscious processes accompanying took the character of pain, 
local though not qualitative analysis has been developed. Further, 
it is precisely those bodily processes which when abnormal pro- 
duce pain, that give rise, when occurring in normal intensity, to 
a conscious accompaniment standing on the borderland between 
feeling and sensation, the subjective and the objective. Ordi- 
narily this accompaniment goes unanalyzed and unlocalized ; it 
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is subjective. But a little practice in introspection succeeds in 
localizing it; it then becomes objective sensation. 

To this borderland belong the processes classed by Wundt as 
feelings of excitement and depression, strain and relaxation. They 
lie well within the zone of possible introspective analysis, that is, of 
sensation, though not within that of inevitable analysis. On the 
other hand, the bodily processes accompanying pleasantness and 
unpleasantness are diffuse in their character, and probably largely 
concerned with the vaso-motor system, which does not give rise to 
pain, — hence under no circumstances to processes allowing even 
of local analysis. Thus pleasantness and unpleasantness are 
never localized, never analyzed ; no practice in introspection can 
make them anything but subjective feeling. 

There is, of course, another, and more commonly used, meaning 
of the words subjective and objective, where the former is applied 
to that part of our experience which is not shared by other minds 
at a given moment, and the latter to experience that is common 
ground to various minds. In this sense, all organic sensations 
are subjective, pain is subjective, even sensations belonging to 
the external senses may be subjective if centrally excited, as 
when we speak of a vision’s being subjective. It is not in this 
meaning, evidently, that Wundt can be using the terms when he 
opposes feeling to sensation in general as the subjective to the 
objective. In fact, we find him definitely rejecting it in the fol- 
lowing passage, where he is opposing the term ‘common feeling’ 
for organic sensation. ‘This whole conception,” he says, “is 
psychologically unpermissible, because it overlooks the distinction, 
which is quite as obvious in the case of skin sensations and the 
so-called common sensations as in other sensory excitations, be- 
tween an objective factor, relating to something given outside of 
consciousness, and a subjective factor, involving the state of the 
conscious subject himself.” ' 

But absolute subjectivity in this sense cannot be combined 
with analysis. If, instead of trying to combine them, we decide 
to call that ‘feeling’ which is unanalyzable and subjective, and 
allow nothing else under the head of feeling, while that which is 
1 Op. cit., I, p. 352. 
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analyzed, either qualitatively or locally, is taken to constitute the 
realm of sensation ; then, in the first place, we shall ascribe all the 
manifold qualitative shadings of feelings to the sensational basis, 
and, in the second place, we shall allow only pleasantness and 
unpleasantness as pure feelings, the other four categories being 
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put in the frontier region between feeling and sensation because of 


their possible localization. 
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A NEGLECTED POINT IN HUME’S PHILOSOPHY. 


¥ Section II, Part IV, Book I, of the 7reatise of Human Na- 

ture, Hume raises the following question: ‘‘ How can we 
satisfy ourselves in supposing a perception [sensible object] to 
be absent from the mind without being annihilated ?”’ (p. 495).' 
He answers: ‘‘ We may observe, that what we call a mind, is 
nothing but a heap or collection of different perceptions, united 
together by certain relations, and supposed, though falsely, to be 
endowed with a perfect simplicity and identity. Now as every 
perception is distinguishable from another, and may be considered 
as separately existent; it evidently follows, that there is no 
absurdity in separating any particular perception from the mind ; 
that is, in breaking off all its relations, with that connected 
mass of perceptions which constitutes a thinking being. . . . 
The same continued and uninterrupted Being may, therefore, 
be sometimes present to the mind, and sometimes absent from 
it, without any real or essential change in the Being itself. 
An interrupted appearance to the senses implies not neces- 
sarily an interruption in the existence. ~The supposition of the 
continued existence of sensible objects or perceptions involves 
no contradiction. We may easily indulge our inclination to that 
supposition. When the exact resemblance of our perceptions 
makes us ascribe to them an identity, we may remove the seem- 
ing interruption by feigning a continued being, which may fill 
those intervals, and preserve a perfect and entire identity to our 
perceptions’’ (p. 496). And a little further on he says: “ This 
propension to bestow an identity on our resembling perceptions 
produces the fiction of a continued existence, since that fiction, as 
well as the identity, is really false, as is acknowledged by all philos- 
ophers” . . . (p. 497). Again, referring to the same belief, he 
says: “ Tho’ this opinion be false, ’tis the most natural of any, and 
has alone any primary recommendation to the fancy” (p. 500). 

1 The page references are to the Green and Grose edition. 
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Now these passages’ are noteworthy, in that they contain 
what, from Hume's point of view, ought to have been regarded, 
not as a psychological account of the genesis of a false belief, but 
as a valid logical deduction of the category of objective existence. 
In short, Hume was inconsistent in regarding the belief in the 
independent existence of sensible objects as a fiction, such as the 
belief in causality, for the very reason that it is an obvious and 
necessary implication of his own most fundamental doctrine of 
the composite nature of the mind. For, if the mind is nothing 
but a cluster of percepts or objects, no one of these objects could 
possibly owe its existence to its presence as an element of the 
cluster. Every new aggregate presupposes the prior and inde- 
pendent existence of its parts. From Hume's point of view, it is 
as irrational to regard any sensible object as having its esse in its 
percipi, as to regard a pebble as coming into existence, or going 
out of existence, when joined to, or separated from, other pebbles. 
The idealistic identification of esse and fercipfi derives its force 
from the Cartesian conception of objects of consciousness as 
‘states’ of consciousness, as modifications of a mental substance 
or subject. A mode of a substance cannot exist apart from the 
substance ; and if a sensible object is a mere mode or state of a 
percipient, then, and only then, is its period of existence coin- 
cident with the period during which it is perceived. If, however, 
we deny permanence and substantiality to the mind, there is no 
longer any propriety in regarding perceived objects as transitory 
states. This was precisely what Hume failed to see. He had 
rejected the Berkleyan conception of the subject as a spiritual 
substance, but he still clung to the strictly correlative conception 
of the object as a transitory state, though there was nothing left 
of which it could be a state. The world, as it should have been 
for Hume, is as free from states of consciousness as from conscious 
subjects. There is left—-what? Simply objects, facts, things 
and their relations. Instead of the supposedly Humean chaos or 
flux of mental states, in which everything is subjective and nothing 

1I am indebted to Mr. H. M. Gage, formerly Fellow in Philosophy at Columbia, 


for calling my attention to these passages and suggesting their possible bearing upon 
the problem of realism. 
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objective or real, not even subjects themselves, we have a world 
in which all is objective, and whatever is, is real. 

I believe that this realistic view of the world has much to com- 
mend it, both from the standpoint of common sense and from that 
of science ; but before considering its implications, it will be proper 
to examine the reasons on which Hume explicitly bases his 
rejection of it. 

Hume’s first argument for the ideality of perceived objects is 
given in the following passages. ‘‘ We may observe, that there 
are three different kinds of impressions conveyed through the 
senses. The first are those of the figure, bulk, motion and 
solidity of bodies. The second those of colors, tastes, smells, 
sounds, heat and cold. The third are the pains and pleasures 
that arise from the application of objects to our bodies. . . . Both 
philosophers and the vulgar, again, esteem the third to be merely 
perceptions ; and consequently interrupted and dependent beings. 
Now 'tis evident, that, whatever may be our philosophical 
opinion, colors, sounds, heat and cold, as far as appears to the 
senses, exist after the same manner with motion and solidity. . . . 
"Tis also evident, that colors, sounds, etc., are originally on the 
same footing with the pain that arises from steel, and pleasure 
that proceeds from a fire. . . . Upon the whole, then, we may 
conclude, that as far as the senses are judges, all perceptions are 
the same in the manner of their existence”’ (pp. 482-3). 

This Berkeleyan argument is, it seems to me, the least sophis- 
tic of the various attempts to prove the subjectivity of perceived 
objects. We may restate the demonstration thus: Feelings of 
pleasantness and unpleasantness are admittedly subjective. An 
unconscious pleasure, a pleasure which no one is aware of, is 
inconceivable. The less we are aware of pleasantness and 
unpleasantness, the less there is of those qualities. In the case 
of feeling-tone, esse is obviously fercipi. That consciousness 
directly testifies to the subjectivity of feelings is made more 
apparent by contrasting feelings with cognitive qualities, such as 
color and figure. Redness and triangularity are not felt to 
diminish in reality when our attention to them diminishes. A 
triangle which is faintly perceived is no less triangular than one 
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which is vividly perceived. This being the case, it follows that 
the only way in which we can prove the apparently objective 
qualities of things to be subjective, is by showing that they are 
inseparably bound up with the admittedly subjective phenomena 
of feeling-tone. If this latter supposition could be proved, ideal- 
ism would be established, and ‘ being perceived’ would have to 
be admitted as a sine gua non of ‘existing.’ To the present 
writer the argument is unconvincing for the reason that his con- 
sciousness shows him no such indissoluble connection between 
the cognitive and the affective processes. Figure and color do 
not invariably give rise to attitudes of liking and disliking. And 
when we do find, either on account of their intensities or on 
account of their harmony or discord, a system of cognitive con- 
tents suffused with feeling-tone or emotion, we never think of the 
existence of the objects as due to our feeling towards them. Our 
affective attitudes, in short, are felt to be something over and 
above the objects which excite them. Nor is the validity of this 
answer to the idealistic argument affected, if we admit that no 
purely cognitive process is experienced. For, even if some degree 
of feeling-tone is always found to accompany the experience of 
objects, we do not estimate the reality of the object by the degree 
of feeling-tone, nor do we have any difficulty in distinguishing the 
object from our attitude toward it, and thus in imagining its inde- 
pendent existence. There is, then, so far as I can see, no genuine 
introspective evidence to support the idealist’s attempt to sub- 
jectivize objects of sense-perception by entangling them with our 
feelings of pleasure and pain. 

As a matter of fact, neither Hume nor Berkeley lay so much 
stress upon the argument just considered as upon the less con- 
vincing, though more familiar, argument from Relativity. This 
second argument is stated by Hume as follows, ‘’Twill first be 
proper to observe a few of those experiments which convince us, 
that our perceptions are not possest of any independent exist- 
ence. When we press one eye with a finger, we immediately per- 
ceive all the objects to become double, and one-half of them to be 
removed from their common and natural position. But as we do 
not attribute a continu’d existence to both these perceptions, and 
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as they are both of the same nature, we clearly perceive that all 
our perceptions are dependent on our organs, and the disposition 
of our nerves and animal spirits. This opinion is confirmed by 
the seeming encrease and diminution of objects, according to their 
distance ; by the apparent alterations in their figure; by the 
changes in their color and other qualities from our sickness and 
distempers ; and by an infinite number of other experiments of 
the same kind ; from all which we learn that our sensible percep- 
tions are not possesst of any distinct or independent existence ”’ 
(p. 498). This inference from the re/ativity of perceived objects 
to their sudjectivity has been so long and so widely accepted by 
modern philosophers that it is difficult for its critics to secure an 
impartial hearing for their objections. And yet there is in the 
argument an absolutely fatal weakness, a fallacy so obvious that 
one marvels at the fact that it has ever escaped notice. The 
fallacy is simply this: The relativity from which objects suffer 
is a relativity to other odjects and not at all to the percipient sud- 
ject. The color of an object is, as Hume says, seen to be de- 
pendent, but it is dependent upon its relation, not to our sou/, 
but to our retina. The size and shape of objects are also de- 
pendent and relative, but they are dependent upon, and relative 
to, the distance and direction from them, not of the md, but of 
the physical organism with which the mind is associated. As 
Hume himself says in the passage just quoted, ‘“‘ We clearly per- 
ceive that all our perceptions are dependent on our organs and the 
disposition of our nerves and animal spirits.’’ He does not hold 
that perceptions of organs and perceptions of nerves and ‘ animal 
spirits ’ constitute the bundle of perceptions which we call a mind. 
Why, then, since the two things, sense organs and mind, are differ- 
ent, should he hold that dependence of all immediately perceived 
objects upon the former implies their dependence upon the latter ? 
What possible justification can there be for arguing from de- 
pendence upon physiological objects to dependence upon a psy- 
chological subject? On Hume’s own premises, an object could 
not possibly lose its existence merely by ceasing to be a member 
of a bundle of percepts, 7. ¢., ceasing to be perceived by a mind, 
for the conditions of its existence are explicitly stated to lie else- 
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where, viz., in certain neural processes and in those alone. What 
the ‘argument from relativity,’ or (as it is sometimes called) the 
‘physiological argument,’ really proves is that the existence of 
any immediately experienced object is conditioned by the rela- 
tions of other objects (viz., the elements of the nervous system), 
which are not themselves perceived at the same time as the object 
whose existence they condition. That is to say, I cannot see an 
object and at the same time perceive the retinal changes which 
make my vision of it possible. It is only indirectly and by 
another set of experiences that I become aware of the physiolog- 
ical apparatus which has made possible the perception of objects 
which, at the time they were perceived, appeared to be wholly 
outside and independent of that apparatus. In short, the physio- 
logical argument is not a proof of idealism, although it is a dis- 
proof of what has sometimes been called ‘naive realism,’ — the 
doctrine which holds that all immediately experienced objects 
exist just as, and just where, they, at any one moment, and to 
any one person, appear; that things always are precisely what 
they seem. Of course the physiological idealist has little diffi- 
culty in pointing, in refutation of this view, to such things as the 
objects of dreams and hallucinations, which certainly appear to 
exist independently and in outer space, but which can be shown 
to have no true place outside the organism of the percipient, and 
to depend entirely upon the conditions of that organism. And 
it is equally easy to show that in normal and waking life the 
objects of immediate experience are no less dependent upon our 
neural processes. For example, the sound and the flash are 
perceived to issue at different times from a distant cannon, while 
it can be proved that in reality they occurred there simulta- 
neously, the interval of time perceived between them being in 
reality the interval between their effects upon the eye and the 
ear. And again the star, which we ‘ perceive’ in the sky, may 
be proved by the astronomer not to be there at all, but to have 
perished years before; the only objective reality now existing 
being the effect upon the eye of the light emitted by the star prior 
to its destruction. From such facts as these, the idealist jumps 
to the conclusion that all objects depend for their existence on 
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our consciousness of them. From the falsity of naive realism he 
concludes to the truth of subjectivism. Finding that the objects 
of our immediate perceptions, as well as our consciousness of those 
objects, depend upon the brain, he concludes that all objects, the 
brain included, are dependent upon consciousness. 

And now that we have considered at some length the objec- 
tions which caused Hume to reject the realistic world which he 
had deduced from his doctrine of the composite nature of the 
mind, it may be worth while to point out some of the advantages 
of such a world. In the first place, it differs from almost every 
philosopher’s world in not being offensive to the plain man. It 
is disagreeable to that individual to be told by the philosophers that 
the good world in which he lives, and the objects which he sees 
and touches, are nothing but states of his own mind. Now the 
conception which we are considering restores to the plain man his 
objective world. He can go to sleep at night without any 
haunting fear that his own body and the bed on which he rests 
will slip into non-existence as soon as he ceases to perceive 
them. Nor, secondly, is he, to avoid this preposterous conclu- 
sion, compelled to invoke a Berkeleyan God, a veritable deus ¢2 ma- 
china, waiting to catch up the perceived objects as fast as he loses 
sight of them, returning them newly created, and in their proper 
order, when he awakes in the morning. His God, if he has one, 
needs not to fulfill the wretched functions of a shadow factory. 
Nor, thirdly, is it necessary for him, in order to escape the Berke- 
leyan conception, to suppose that, lurking in the recesses of his 
being, there is a ‘ transcendental ego,’ a great unwinking eye, by 
which all things are at all times seen and by that means main- 
tained in existence. These agonizing devices of German and Brit- 
ish idealism are needed only after the objective world is reduced 
to a state of mind, and are quite unnecessary in the realistic 
world which Hume suggests. For in that world objects do not 
exist on the sufferance of percipients, either empirical or trans- 
cendental, but maintain their existences, whether permanent or 
transitory, by means of their physical and physiological relations 
to one another. 

But further, we may see that this kind of world differs from 
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the world as ordinarily conceived by philosophers, not only in 
being acceptable to common sense, but to science as well. For 
the scientist dislikes the transcendental egos and shadows of 
philosophy as much as does the plain man, though for a different 
reason. They interfere with his business of discovering the rela- 
tions of resemblance and difference, of coexistence and sequence, 
that hold between objects. In a world in which there are neither 
transcendent substances, on the one hand, nor the half real states 
of those substances, on the other, but only sensible objects and 
their relations, the scientist is at home. 

The utility of Humean realism for purposes of scientific de- 
scription may be briefly illustrated by showing its bearing upon 
the psycho-physical problem. (And let us bear in mind that by 
perception Hume means nothing less than odjects of immediate 
experience, such as stones, mountains, chairs, etc. As we ordi- 
narily use the term, it possesses a subjectivistic connotation which 
would make it impossible for us to speak of a perception as ex- 
tended or colored or as existing outside of consciousness, but 
these predicates can be, and are, applied to the objects which we 
immediately perceive.) We must think of consciousness neither 
as a transcendent substance nor as a unique series of qualities, 


’ but rather as a peculiar nexus of relations between its objects 


which, under certain circumstances, supervenes upon the perma- 
nent and merely physical relations of space and time. A physical 
system, without ceasing to be physical, becomes a psychical sys- 
tem whenever its members sustain to one another those relations 
which make possible an individual consciousness of them.’ In 
the world which Hume suggests, the mind-body problem pre- 
sents itself in a new and less hopeless light, as the problem of 


1In an article on ‘‘ Time Perception’’ printed in the American Journal of Psy- 
chology for January, 1904, the present writer defined the conditions for the origin and 
cessation of the experience of a ‘specious present’ as identical with those for the 
origin and cessation of consciousness or subjectivity in general. An effort was made 
to show that consciousness and specious presentness are made possible by that prop- 
erty of a system in virtue 6f which the form or collective aspect of the system is a 
more stable and potent factor in its behavior than the individual intensities of its ele- 
ments. Experience would seem to indicate that a system possessing this peculiar 
property cannot originate apart from a highly developed protoplasmic matrix or ner- 
vous system. 
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determining how a system of objects, in which one set of rela- 
tions (the psychical) is dominant, can interact with a system of 
the same kind of objects, in which, however, another and an op- 
posite type of relational nexus(the physical) is the primary factor 
in determining changes. For though the same objects may have 
simultaneous membership in the psychical and the physical world, 
yet the ways in which those objects are articulated in the two 
types of system are strikingly different. Objects, in so far as 
they are merely members of the physical world, influence each 
other directly only in virtue of their: dynamic or spatio-temporal 
relations, while their relations of resemblance and difference, and 
of analogy are only secondarily or indirectly effective. On the 
other hand, the very same objects, in so far as they are members 
of a given psychosis, have their changes determined primarily by 
laws of qualitative similarity and identity of meaning, and only 
secondarily by spatio-temporal relations. The laws of these two 
types of system have been to some extent determined, but the re- 
lations between them and the conditions under which a psychical 
system of relations between qualities may, when provided with a 
suitable protoplasmic matrix, supervene upon the apparantly 
more permanent physical system of the same qualities, is so far 
from being determined that there is not as yet any considerable 
agreement even as to the manner in which the problem should 
be defined. 

This realistic view of the world follows directly and inevitably 
from Hume’s conception of the self as a system of real objects, 
and not as a system of half-real states or modifications of a sub- 
ject. The real reasons which led its author to reject it do not, 
as I have already said, seem to me to lie so much in the argu- 
ments which he explicitly gives, and which we have criticized, as 
in the fact that he was so saturated with the prevailing Lockean 
and Berkeleyan view of the self as a substance which could have 
as objects nothing but its own subjective states, that he could not 
bring himself to see that a series of mental states, which were 
from moment to moment miraculously created and annihilated, 
would retain no longer any meaning when there was no longer a 
substance in which such states could inhere. So it was that the 
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view of objective reality which Hume finally accepted, lacked 
even the plausibility of the Berkeleyan and Kantian doctrines 
which preceded and followed it, and indeed remained to the end 
a most paradoxical theory of empirical idealism instead of the 
empirical realism which his reasoning had demonstrated. And 
if these considerations help us to understand why Hume turned 
a deaf ear to his own words, perhaps they may also explain why 
so many of his numerous opponents and disciples have been 
equally neglectful of this point in his philosophy. 
W. P. MonracueE. 
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NATURAL SELECTION AND SELF-CONSCIOUS 
DEVELOPMENT. 


HE extent of the sphere in which natural selection operates 
is still a debated question. Darwin furnished ample dem- 
onstration of its application and importance in the field of biology ; 
but he did not give convincing proof of its operation in other 
fields, especially on the higher levels of human intelligence and 
civilization. Here the problem takes definite form in the ques- 
tion whether natural selection is a governing law in that develop- 
ment of conscious personality with which morality is concerned. 
In this sphere of intelligence and obligation, the existence or im- 
portance of natural selection has been emphatically disputed. It 
is not hard to understand why the principle has been thus repu- 
diated by many moralists. When accepted as a law of moral 
development, it works havoc with traditional ethical theories. 
One may sympathize with the beliefs of those who attempt by 
rhetorical incantations to exorcise this demon of biology from the 
field of morals, yet desire some more clear and conclusive 
reasons than they usually offer for the banishment. For it is 
well to remember that even ethical theories can make no claim 
to absolute permanence, and newly discovered truth has neces- 
sitated more than one Copernican change of position. 

On the other hand, one finds among those who would extend 
the operation of natural selection to human life and conduct, a 
looseness of statement and vagueness of terminology that does 
not conduce to lucidity of thought. For instance, we are told 
that the change of conditions requires us to see the law in a new 
guise. Instead of the primitive, ‘tooth and nail’ conflict for food 
and shelter, we have in human life a new kind of competition, 
dictated by man’s social and intellectual environment. Here a 
ruthless struggle for self-preservation would be quite inappro- 
priate ; for the objective order, being social and moral, demands 
of the individual lawful and even benevolent conduct. In such 
40 
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an environment, the individual who would survive must give heed 
to the noose of the hangman as well as the gnawings of hunger, 
and avoid the doors of the prison as well as the dangers of priva- 
tion. But, as thus employed, surely the concept of natural 
selection loses as much in meaning as it gains in extension. It 
is difficult to see how it can signify more than the necessity of a 
certain degree of adaptation or functional adjustment, which nature, 
or reality, enforces upon individual parts or members, if they 
would survive. A plain consequence of this relation of parts to 
the whole is that those parts or members which are the better 
adapted attain to a relatively fuller or longer existence. Asa 
matter of fact, the idea of natural selection is often used in some 
such broad and metaphorical sense, being applied equally to the 
development of human ideals and the evolution of stellar systems. 
Every survival or adjustment, from the lonely persistence of a 
granite peak after ages of denudation to the distribution of the 
heavenly mansions, is thus an instance of natural selection. 

The existence of this ambiguity in the meaning of natural 
selection suggests the first requisite in a discussion of its appli- 
cation to the sphere of morality. We must examine, somewhat 

_in detail, the nature of the process as it was originally described 
and proved to be operative in the evolution of the organism. In 
the next place, we must note the distinguishing characteristics of 
that higher sphere of intelligence, to which it is proposed to 
apply the law of natural selection. Hence the factors and rela- 
tions essential to self-conscious experience are to be considered. 
The result of these inquires will, I hope, throw some light upon 
the possibility of regarding natural selection as a governing law 
in self-conscious development. 

A few familiar sentences from the Origin of Species give a brief 
but clear statement of the process of natural selection. The 
struggle for existence and consequent selection “ inevitably fol- 
lows from the high rate at which all organic beings tend to in- 
crease."’ This increase is at a geometrical rate, so high “ that 
if not destroyed, the earth would soon be covered by the progeny 
of a single pair.’ But, while organic beings increase at such an 
inordinate rate, the capacity of the environment to support the 
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product is strictly limited. ‘“ There can be no artificial increase 
of food.”” ‘ Hence, as more individuals are produced than can 
possibly survive, there must in every case be a struggle for ex- 
istence, either one individual with another of the same species, or 
with the individuals of distinct species, or with the physical condi- 
tions of life.’ Furthermore, since “variations useful to man 
have undoubtedly occurred”’ in domestic animals, we cannot 
doubt that in nature “other variations useful in some way to 
each being in the great and complex battle of life, should occur 
in the course of many successive generations.”’ If such useful 
variations do occur in nature, and if ‘“‘ many more individuals are 
born than can possibly survive,” we see that in consequence 
“individuals having any advantage, however slight, over others, 
would have the best chance of surviving and of procreating their 
kind.” “On the other hand, we may feel sure that any varia- 
tion in the least degree injurious would be rigidly destroyed.” 
“This preservation of favorable individual differences and varia- 
tions and the destruction of those which are injurious ”’ is “ called 
natural selection or the survival of the fittest.” 

With such typical passages in mind, we shall attempt to inquire 
into the exact nature of this factor in organic evolution. It is 
needful, on the one hand, to escape dwelling upon unessential 
features in a complex process, and, on the other hand, to avoid a 
loss of definiteness in viewing general conclusions. In pursuit 
of this purpose, an insight must be gained into the agencies oper- 
ative in the process, and, furthermore, into the relations which 
exist among them. The first of these requisites is more easily 
fulfilled than the second. Hence it is convenient to begin by 
noting the agencies which are necessary to the working of natural 
selection. The process appears to involve a complicated tangle 
of forces and factors, very difficult to unravel. But, if we neglect 
the unessential, two agencies stand forth prominently, — organic 
nature, or the animate world, and its physical environment. The 
environment may be taken as a totality of forces and considered 
as an acting whole. But this is not permissible in the case of 
the organism. For here there is a countless number and variety 
of individuals, upon whose individuality and conflicting interests 
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the entire process depends. Therefore, the further question of 
the relation of the agencies operative in natural selection is two- 
fold, and concerns (1) the relation of the environment to the 
individual organism, and (2) the relation of individual organisms 
to one another. 

The character of this relation, in its twofold form, is sufficiently 
disclosed in the detailed descriptions of the process which are 
given by Darwin. The relation of the agencies essential to 
natural selection is evidently a physical one, and can in no way 
be interpreted as teleological or ideal. Environment and organ- 
ism affect one another externally, as bodies in space. In its 
‘selection’ nature manifests no design, as the word would indi- 
cate, but, through its various forces, effects the destruction of a 
large number of organisms. The organisms destroyed are those 
whose physical endowment does not suffice to withstand the 
hostile influences of the environment. Nor does natural selec- 
tion require for its working an intelligence in the organism, since 
it proceeds as effectively with plants and one-celled forms as with 
the higher animals. ‘ Struggle for existence’ requires no conscious 
effort on the part of the organisms engaged ; for we cannot attri- 
bute conscious rivalry to vegetables and polyps. Darwin, as is 
well-known, was explicit in denying that natural selection has 
any teleological import, or is anything but a process of physical 
causation. He believed that his theory was superior to that of 
Lamarck, because the theory of the latter made the evolution of 
species depend upon the conscious effort of the organism. This, 
Lamarck’s, “ one suggestion as to the cause of the gradual modi- 
fication of species,’’ had little value for Darwin, because, as he 
says, it is ‘‘on the face of it inapplicable to the whole vegetable 
world.” Hence he was fearful lest natural selection should be 
classed with ‘‘ Larmarck nonsense, of a tendency to progression, 
adaptations from the slow willing of animals, etc.””* He was also 
at pains to deny the implication of effort or design in the terms 
‘struggle for existence’ and ‘natural selection.’ The former 
he says he uses in a “large and metaphorical sense,” * and the 


1 Life and Letters, Vol. 1, p. 543. 
2 Ibid., p. 384. 
3Origin of Species, chap. iii. 
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latter he “ fully agrees ’’ is a metaphorical expression both indi- 
rect and incorrect, since nature does not ‘select’ special varieties, 
but simply exterminates the most unfavorable ones.’ The con- 
clusion is therefore warranted that natural selection is a species 
of physical interaction between (1) organism and environment, 
and (2) individual organisms. 

It is necessary to examine this interaction more carefully. I 
state my conclusions upon the subject in two propositions, for 
which I shall endeavor to provide adequate explanation and 
defense. 

1. /n natural selection, organism and environment are related as 
two externally interacting agencies, which are imperfectly adjusted. 
A certain measure of adjustment between the needs of the organ- 
ism and the resources of the environment is the indispensable 
condition of life. The organism must have a minimum of food 
and shelter in order to exist. But it is the peculiar condition of 
natural selection that this adjustment should be imperfect, and 
that the resources of the environment should be inadequate to 
the needs of life. If food were plenty and living were easy, there 
would be no ‘struggle for existence.’ The process of natural 
selection depends upon struggle, however, and consequent de- 
struction of life. Hence the failure of the environment to pro- 
vide for the needs of organic beings is quite necessary, if natural 
selection is to proceed. This imperfect adjustment is inevitable 
from the nature of the situation. Organism and environment are 
partially independent agencies, which affect one another exter- 
nally. Therefore, while the needs of the organism increase as it 
develops and reproduces itself, the resources of the environment 
remain strictly limited. 

The first need of the organism is for a habitable dwelling-place. 
But even this is not well supplied. The activity of organic beings 
is hampered on every side by natural barriers, and large areas are 
not habitable because of climatic extremes. But we are told by 
naturalists* that this very restriction of the organism to incon- 
veniently small areas is required for the operation of natural 


1 Life and Letters, Vol. Il, p. 229. 
? Moritz Wagner, Romanes, and others. 
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selection. The ‘geographical isolation’ of comparatively small 
groups is necessary to prevent all variation from being cancelled 
by free intercrossing.' Yet this isolation means destruction to all 
; individuals not favorably equipped for the struggle, while other- 
wise escape would be possible. 

2. ln like manner, the individual organisms in the process of 
natural selection are externally related, and have conflicting inter- 
ests. The struggle for existence is based upon an essential op- 
position of interest among individual organisms. This conflict of 
interest (if one may so speak of an opposition that is physical, or 
at most instinctive) results from the conditions of life which the 
environment imposes upon the organism. The resources of the 
environment are strictly limited. The number of individual or- 
ganisms tends to increase indefinitely. Hence the resources of 
the environment are sure to prove insufficient. It is only a 
question of which individuals shall perish. In this state of affairs, 
when the presence of other individuals lessens the chance of 
gaining subsistence, and their destruction increases the possibility 
of living, conflict of interest leads inevitably to open warfare. 

The relation of the sexes in the reproductive function is appar- 
ently an exception to this state of conflict between individuals. 
Even in this case, however, natural selection depends upon an 
imperfect adjustment. Romanes points out that “sexual in- 
compatibility” isa form of isolation necessary to natural selec- 
tion.” A variant must be comparatively infertile with all but like 
variants, if its variation is to be preserved and contribute to the 
formation of a new and fixed species. 

Hence we see that imperfect adjustment is an inevitable con- 
sequence of external relation among the agencies involved in 
natural selection. Each acts upon the other with the rigor of 
necessity, and the environment, as a totality of forces, exercises 
the dominating influence. But maladjustment, instead of being 
a hindrance to natural selection, is essential, as the friction re- 
quired for the mechanism of the process. 

No long argument is needed to prove that the relation of the 
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1 Wagner, Die Entstehung der Arten durch réumliche Sonderung, p. 65. 
2 Darwin and after Darwin, Vol, 111, pp. 42 ff. 
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conscious self to the objective world is markedly different from the 
relation of the physical organism to the world of its environment. 
Conscious self and objective reality are not related as bodies in 
space. If we attempt to set external boundaries to the nature of 
the self, we objectify it, and the self becomes a part of that ob- 
jective reality from which we would distinguish it. Between self 
and reality there is no line of contact which can also serve as a 
line of separation. It is therefore obvious that the objective 
world cannot act as an external agency upon the conscious self, 
in the way that the environment affects the individual organism. 
Within self-conscious intelligence, individual and environment are 
much more closely, more vitally, related than in mere organic 
existence. As subject and object within self-consciousness, self 
and reality derive their very being, essentially and completely, 
from their relation to one another. The conscious self has its 
nature and its growth in and through its relation to objective 
reality. The world of objects derives its meaning and its possi- 
bilities in and through its relation to the conscious self. In self- 
conscious life, we have not the organism and the physical en- 
vironment, but the self zz its world of values. The aims, the 
beliefs, and the sympathies of the self are so wrapped up in its 
real world that to separate the self from reality is to obliterate its 
existence. In the same way, objective reality has no intelligible 
meaning apart from the conscious self. When each of two ele- 
ments finds its whole nature and meaning in its relation to the 
other, the relation of the two deserves to be described as, in the 
fullest sense of the terms, functional and organic. Such com- 
pleteness of connection exists between the self-conscious indi- 
vidual and his environment that we may describe their relation 
by these terms, and regret that they, even, do not do full justice 
to the closeness of the union. 

Convincing evidence of the organic relation of conscious self 
and objective world is furnished by the familiar facts of self-con- 
scious experience and development. Consider, first, what the 
self owes, in its life and development, to the influences of the 
objective world. It is the objective world which reveals to the 
self its true nature, as a free and intelligent being in a real world, 
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and as an individual member of a social order. The conscious- 
ness of individual opinion, feeling, and desire, —in short, of exist- 
ence asa person, —comes only through occupation with real objects 
which must be distinguished and understood, and through inter- 
course with other individuals in an intelligent society. Objective 
reality also educates the self in the literal sense of the word. It 
is the real world, which insists upon being understood and appre- 
ciated, that draws out the individual self, and brings to light the 
various capacities of his nature. Through constant friction with 
the hard fact of objective reality, he is led to correct his immature 
opinions and transform his narrow, irrational purposes. Finally, 
it is the objective world which develops what is specifically 
latent in the self, the possibilities of intelligent personality. 
This is particularly the function of the social order with its laws, 
customs, and institutions, which is for the self the most significant 
part of the objective world. For the social order is a visible 
expression of the moral order, and in its laws and institutions the 
individual finds his own possibilities writ large. 

On the other hand, however, the real world derives its charac- 
ter and meaning from its relation to the self-conscious individual. 
The debt is not all on the side of the self. The conscious self 
understands—or better interprets—its world of objective reality 
An object becomes real or intelligible only when it is placed in 
certain definite and necessary relations with other objects in that 
objective world which self-conscious intelligence creates for itself. 
Thus it is to the constructive activity of thought that objects owe 
their specific existence and characteristic position in the real 
world. The self does not stop with comprehension, but also 
appreciates, or evaluates, the objective world. A reality which 
is simply fact and has no meaning is an unreal abstraction. The 
world of the self-conscious individual is a world of meaning. 
No part of it but prompts some emotional reaction from the self, 
—of interest or repugnance, of dread or desire. For it is in 
this world of objects that the self has its life, and this life is a 
critical matter, of feeling, of purpose, and of struggle. The 
value thus bestowed becomes so firmly attached ‘to the objects 
themselves, that it appears to belong to them apart from the intelli- 
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gence with which it is always connected. Furthermore, intel- 
ligence is not content with the interpretation and evaluation of 
objective reality. It does not hesitate, if its purposes require, to 
transform the objective world to suit its own ends. The power to 
evaluate implies the ability to disapprove and condemn. Itself 
bred and developed by the influences of the objective world, the 
self is quite able to reverse the procedure and to transform reality 
in accordance with its own ends and purposes. Human civiliza- 
tion has been accompanied by an increasing conquest of nature, 
whereby the strictly natural forces are bent to serve man’s will, 
to further his comfort, and to promote his happiness. 

We need make no reservations, therefore, when we describe 
the relation of the self-conscious individual to his environment 
as organic, and their adjustment as functional. Moreover, we 
have not here an arbitrarily chosen or ‘fairly good’ instance of 
this relation, but have, instead, the typical and perfect case of 
organic unity, in which each one of the elements related finds its 
life and being wholly and completely in its relation to the other. 
In self-conscious experience, we find that externality is over- 
come, determination ceases to be necessity, and the performance 
of function becomes a prerogative of freedom. From the vantage- 
point of this conception of the relation of the self-conscious 
individual to his environment, let us look back and consider 
whether it is possible to regard natural selection as a governing 
law of self-conscious development. This principle, as we have 
seen, denotes primarily a species of physical interaction between 
physical organisms and their natural environment. In this inter- 
action, organism and environment are externally related, as 
partially independent agencies. Because of this independence 
and externality, the resources of the environment are not properly 
adjusted to the needs of the organism. While the individual 
organisms increase rapidly both in needs and in numbers, these 
resources make no’ proportionate increase. Thus the environ- 
ment becomes more and more inadequate to supply the needs 
of the organisms. Hence a struggle for existence, the attend- 
ant destruction of life, and consequent ‘selection’ of favorable 
variations. 
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The question we have now to decide is, whether it is possible 
to apply this principle to a different field, where the relation 
between the terms is of an entirely different nature. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how such a law can govern self-conscious 
development ; since in self-conscious life, individual and environ- 
ment are organically related, and their adjustment is functional. 
To render self-conscious life possible in the individual, the 
environment must supply, not a definite amount of food, shelter, 
etc., but a system of objects or ends which appeal to the indi- 
vidual as worthy of pursuit. For, in the first place, self-con- 
sciousness in the individual presupposes the existence of a world 
of objects with which the self is in essential relation. Then, 
secondly, life in the self-conscious individual implies purpos- 
ive or voluntary activity; and this activity requires an object 
or end, and in its fuller exercise a system of objects or ends. 
Such a system of ends the environment does supply. It cannot 
fail to‘do so. For the character and significance of the environ- 
ment depend upon the interpretation and evaluation made by the 
individual. Hence adjustment between them is inevitable. Reality 
unfolds in response to the progressive interpretation of the indi- 
vidual. As he develops in character and capacity, the environ- 
ment reveals, in perfect proportion to his increasing insight and 
power of appreciation, its wealth of objects and of meaning. No 
two individuals have exactly the same environment, and the en- 
vironment of the same individual changes from year toyear. But 
to the developing faculties of the self, which always demand other 
and greater objects for their exercise, the environment as steadily 
responds by suggesting new ends and prompting higher aims. 
This follows necessarily from the organic adjustment of individ- 
ual and environment; for when the individual develops in intel- 
lect, he acquires a better understanding of reality ; when he de- 
velops in manual dexterity, he has learned to handle objects 
more skilfully ; and when he grows in moral excellence, he has 
gained a truer appreciation of the relative value of the different 
ends of action. Only one pursuit, perhaps, attracts the untrained 
youth and inspires his energies, while to the educated man so 
many vocations have value and appeal that he finds it difficult to 
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choose among them. So, also, as the number of individuals 
increases, the meaning and opportunities of the environment 
increase in like degree ; for each additional individual contributes, 
by his life and activity, somewhat to the variety and possibilities 
of the social order. 

Our argument so far inclines us to believe that natural selection 
cannot act as a law of self-conscious development. This is due 
to the difference between the conditions of organic existence and 
the conditions of self-conscious life. Nevertheless, when we face 
a number of important and incontrovertible facts, the difference 
in question seems to fade into something verbal and visionary 
rather than vitally real. For it seems that the very conditions 
which occasion natural selection in organic existence are repeated 
in a new guise in self-conscious life, and may give rise to a similar 
process of selection. Suppose that the environment does present 
itself to the intelligent individual as a system of ends rather than 
a limited amount of food, shelter, etc., is the adjustment any 
more perfect if these ends are unattainable, than if the food, 
shelter, etc., are inadequate? Is not “/¢ the supreme end with 
the self-conscious individual as well as with the organism; and, 
if he is prevented from attaining this end, is there any evidence 
of a closer adjustment with the environment than when the ex- 
istence of the organism is cut off by inimical forces? Is not 
organic existence the indispensable condition of all self-conscious 
attainment, and, in this existence, are the forces of nature any less 
external, any more perfectly adjusted, to the self-conscious 
organism than to any other organism? Then, in the extreme 
case, what real difference is there between the conscious self who 
succumbs to the hostile forces of nature after a brave battle for 
life, and the lower organism which perishes in the struggle for 
existence? These are serious, if not fatal, objections to such a 
distinction as we have proposed between organic existence and 
self-conscious life. 

What shall we say to the fact that many, if not the majority, of 
the ends which reality presents to the conscious self are impos- 
sible of realization? Certainly it does not suggest a thorough 
adjustment to the needs of the self, if, through objective condi- 
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tions and circumstances, so many of these ends cannot be attained. 
It is true that for purposes of self-conscious development not all 
the objects of endeavor need be attainable. They need be capa- 
ble only of intelligent pursuit. Many of the ideals which inspire 
intelligent activity are infinite in their scope, and admit only of 
partial or progressive realization. Still this thought does not 
give us a key to the difficulty. Many of the ends which attract 
human activity are worse than valueless when impossible of 
attainment. It seems mere mockery to describe an objective 
environment as organically adjusted to the needs of the self, 
when it lures the individual to a pursuit of unattainable ends, 
and thus is certain to involve him in disheartening failure and 
bitter disappointment. 

It may perhaps help us to meet this objection, if we recall 
that, while the environment is responsible for the totality of ends 
possible to the conscious self, the singling out of specific ends for 
deliberate pursuit rests with the will of the self. Hence, if these 
specific ends prove unattainable, it may be more the fault of indi- 
vidual choice than of the resources of the environment. Nor can 
it be said in such a case that the environment is ill-adjusted, at any 
rate to the interest of the individual in question, as expressed in 
the choice of these particular ends. For the ends which the in- 
dividual chooses may not, and, in many cases, certainly do not, 
represent his true interest. It is not the true interest of the indi- 
vidual, therefore, that is thwarted by the hostile conditions of the 
environment, but his subjective view of his interest, based upon 
insufficient knowledge or perverse inclination. Failure and dis- 
appointment are often necessary as hard lessons to teach the indi- 
vidual the nature of his true interest. In many cases, therefore, 
the impossibility of attaining ends chosen for pursuit is evidence 
of a deep and thorough-going adjustment of the environment to 
the needs of the individual, —in teaching, first of all, what ends 
are truly worthy of pursuit. 

But when this is said, have we not rather evaded than over- 
come the real difficulty? We cannot thus throw the responsi- 
bility for the ends actually pursued upon the will of the individual. 
Certain ends are forced upon him, whether he wishes or not. 
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Chief among these is life itself, which, it may be said, must be the 
supreme end for all living beings. Yet, when the conscious self 
seeks to preserve and prolong life, as the supreme requisite, does 
not the environment act with the same externality and utter disre- 
gard of individual interest, that it shows in the case of the organism 
struggling for existence? If by ‘life’ is meant organic existence, 
we may answer without hesitation that self-conscious individuals 
are not compelled to make life their supreme end, and, as an 
actual fact, the great majority of them do not. Organic existence 
becomes but one of the many ends pursued in self-conscious life. 
Its relative importance depends entirely upon the choice of the 
individual. How much lower life in this sense is often valued 
than other ends is witnessed by the contemptuous way in which 
it is flung aside that a scruple may be satisfied, or a prejudice 
preserved. Men sacrifice their lives readily to principles they 
have adopted, and believe they are attaining their own highest 
good. Few, indeed, would purchase life at any price. Clearly, 
existence is not forced upon the self-conscious individual as a 
supreme end, in the way that instinct compels the organism to 
strive to preserve itself. Instead, the importance attached to 
mere existence is a matter of choice. The great majority of self- 
conscious individuals avail themselves of the possibilities of their 
nature and rise free, both from the uncertainties of natural exist- 
ence and the inexorableness of natural law, by giving mere exist- 
ence a subordinate place in the hierarchy of ends that governs 
their lives. 

Still the problem confronts us in another form. Do we not 
overstate the matter in saying that the value of existence in the 
life of a self-conscious individual depends upon his own choice ? 
Granted that organic existence is for the self only one end among 
others, has it not a unique character? Is it not the indispensable 
condition of all higher attainment? Must not the individual first 
five in order to achieve the ends of intelligence? If organic ex- 
istence is thus regarded as a means necessary to self-conscious 
development, can we assert that the environment is any better 
adapted to the needs of the conscious self than to the needs of the 
organism, when existence is subject to the same uncertain condi- 
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tions and hostile influences in both cases? Although we must 
admit the force of this objection, yet we can affirm, in the first 
place, that when existence is thus regarded as a means necessary 
to self-conscious development, the resources of the environment 
are sufficiently well adjusted to the bodily needs of the individual 
to render existence possible in the great majority of cases, — at 
least in a measure sufficient to reveal to the individual the real- 
ities of intelligence, and allow of some degree of conscious attain- 
ment. Cultivation of the powers of intelligence gives the indi- 
vidual a control over the natural conditions which the organism 
does not possess. He is thus enabled to transform conditions 
inimical to his physical welfare, and to avoid many of the perils 
which would otherwise threaten his existence. The improve- 
ment in sanitary conditions and the development of the medical 
art are instances of the power of intelligence to transform natural 
conditions and counteract natural influences. 

There remains, therefore, but the extreme and exceptional case, 
where continued existence seems absolutely necessary to any 
measure of self-conscious attainment, yet where this existence is 
ruthlessly cut off. Even in this case, however, it seems possible 
to maintain that the environment provides the conditions of exist- 
ence in so far as this is a necessary means to self-conscious life. 
For the true significance of self-conscious life is not to be esti- 
mated in length of physical existence. That participation in the 
eternal realities of truth and goodness which constitutes this sig- 
nificance, is not to be measured in terms of years. Given an in- 
telligent individual in full possession of his powers, and the little 
time taken to fight a losing battle for physical existence against 
insuperable obstacles, may yield a deeper insight into the nature 
of reality, and a fuller appreciation of the possibilities and obliga- 
tions of selfhood than three-score years and ten of placid exist- 
ence. Various ends may be apprehended and evaluated, and, if 
not actually pursued, may be heeded, in such an abbreviated 
struggle. For such a conflict, even, may be waged with self-re- 
spect and regard for personal honor. There is, then, an essen- 
tial difference, even in this extreme case, where the experience of 
man and brute seem most alike, where man like a cornered 
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animal fights fiercely for his existence until natural conditions 
overcome and crush him. In the case of the organism, the dom- 
inating instinct to preserve existence through the natural lifetime 
is thwarted and annihilated by the environment. In the case of 
the conscious self, though he battle as fiercely and die as wretch- 
edly, the environment has rather proved than subverted his 
essential self-hood ; for he has measured himself against reality, 
and, in the white heat of conflict, he has seen things in their true 
relations, —the opportunity has been given him to wxderstand the 
issue, to fight a good fight, to die ike a man. 

A consideration of the relation of self-conscious individuals to 
each other suggests a line of thought parallel to that followed in 
discussing the relation of the self-conscious individual to his en- 
vironment. Hence one can be more brief, and indicate in a few 
words the trend of the argument. It is impossible to conceive 
of the conscious self as a body in space, or a conscious ‘ thing.’ 
Hence the possibility is likewise excluded of an external relation 
among conscious selves, whereby the one affects the other merely 
through some form of physical interaction. Existing in social 
relations, these individuals are united by a bond essential to 
their being and closer than any physical affinity. As consctous- 
ness of self is possible only in distinction from, yet in vital unity 
with, an objective environment, so consciousness of se/f is possible 
only in distinction from, yet in vital unity with, other selves in a 
social order. Consciousness of self involves a consciousness of 
some of the characteristic attributes of self-hood. The individual 
recognizes these qualities in himself only in and through his in- 
tercourse with others. Consciousness of his own intelligence 
comes to him only through interchange of ideas and intelligent 
intercourse with others. Consciousness of individual freedom 
and responsibility arises from the duties and privileges of com- 
munity life. Consciousness of his own capacity for sympathy 
and affection is awakened in the individual by social and family 
ties. Indeed, consciousness of intelligent self-hood, when it is 
once evoked in the individual, implies the presence in his mind 
of a universal principle in the form of a social order in which he 
and others are united by bonds of obligation and sympathy. We 
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do more than repeat a hackneyed metaphor, therefore, when we 
say that the individuals in an intelligent community are organic- 
ally related ; for consciousness of an a/ter is a presupposition of 
the consciousness of self. 

Natural selection, as we have seen, results from a state of con- 
flict and struggle among individual organisms. The conflict 
among organisms is itself a necessary consequence of their ex- 
ternal relation to one another and to the environment. But 
when self-consciousness is present, this external relation among 
individuals, by which the one limits and hinders the other, is re- 
placed by an organic relation, whereby the one contributes essen- 
tially to the life and development of the other. Constant conflict 
and struggle between individuals thus related is a condition con- 
tradictory and repugnant to their inmost nature. To suppose 
that such a struggle is the normal means of self-conscious devel- 
opment is to suppose that development consists in doing violence 
to what is most characteristic in the individual nature, rather than 
in the realization of its normal capacities. Because conscious 
selves are by nature organically joined, individual development 
is, of necessity, functionally correlated with the cultivation of the 
personality of others, and with the promotion of their interests. 
The growth of the individual is conditioned by the establishment 
of closer and more complete union with others, joined by ties of 
mutual sympathy and good will. In this connection, I think we 
can find added proof of the adjustment of the environment to the 
needs of the conscious self. The resources of the rational order 
are not depleted by an increase in the number of individuals in- 
cluded in it. Each additional individual rather enriches than 
impoverishes the environment which all have in common. For 
every individual is to all the others an end in himself, an object 
of value to be cultivated for its own sake. He has a nature 
worthy of the interest, and sympathy, and cultivation of all the 
rest. 

Here, also, in considering the relation of individuals in self- 
conscious development, many difficulties arise which seem to 
cast doubt upon the conclusions we have reached. For in- 
stance, there is the fact of a competition in human society, which 
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is frequently as pitiless and severe as that waged among lower 
organisms, and which certainly resembles a ‘ struggle for exist- 
ence.’ This and other features of human life suggest problems 
which we cannot at present discuss. But they are not entirely 
insoluble. Nor do they constitute as serious objections to our 
argument as would at first appear. It is true that competition 
and struggle actually exist in intelligent society. It is equally 
true, however, that much of this competition is severely con- 
demned by the conscience of the individual member. Since 
conscience in this case represents the moral ideal which guides 
and inspires the whole movement, it is impossible to regard the 
object of its emphatic disapproval as the controlling factor in 
moral development. 

I may state in conclusion that the importance attributed to 
self-consciousness in these pages implies no break in the con- 
tinuity of the evolutionary process, nor the supervention, in any 
inexplicable manner, of self-consciousness upon the natural proc- 
ess. We suppose only that there are both physical and teleo- 
logical factors in evolution, and that, as the process continues, the 


teleological factor becomes more influential. 
H. W. WriGur. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Elements of Metaphysics. By A. E.Taytor. London, Methuen 
& Co.; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1903.—pp. xvi, 415. 
This compact and well written book, is, in many respects, of more 

than ordinary interest and importance. For it brings before us, in 
systematic and definite fashion, many valuable results that have been 
pretty generally accepted through the discussions of recent years. 
Moreover, it is the only English boo recent times treating meta- 
physical problems with some completeness that is arranged in such 
a concise and orderly fashion as to-permit its being used as a text- 
book on this subject. It is not from this point of view that we must 
judge the volume, however, and there is no evidence that the author 
designed it primarily for this purpose, though he has added references 
to other works at the end of each chapter for further study. Further, 
it may be said that the book is essentially concrete and pointed, pre- 
senting something more than vague generalities in out-worn phrases, 
and that it gives evidence not only of the author’s industry and ear- 
nestness, but of unusual vigor and acuteness of thought, as well as 
of a pleasing clearness and definiteness in mode of expression. 

The general character of Professor Taylor’s metaphysics is closely 
related to the position of Mr. Bradley, to whom he acknowledges special 
obligations. He likewise expresses indebtedness to Professors Ward, 
Royce, Stout, and Miinsterburg, and to the writings of Avenarius. There 
are also a good many appreciative references to Messrs. McTaggart and 
B. Russell among recent English writers, as well as to Mach, Dedekind, 
and Couturat. On the other hand, Professor Taylor’s attitude toward 
Kant is decidedly unsympathetic and critical ; and, as we shall later 
have occasion to remark, the fact that he does not notice directly the 
work of the English Neo-Hegelian School is not without significance. 

Book I, ‘‘ General Notions,’’ has three chapters dealing respectively 
with The Problem of the Metaphysician, The Metaphysical Cri- 
terion and Method, and The Subdivisions of Metaphysics. This 
introductory book is followed by three others bearing the traditional 
titles of ‘‘ Ontology—The General Structure of Reality,’’ ‘* Cosmol- 
ogy—The Interpretation of Nature,’’ and ‘‘ Rational Psychology— 
The Interpretation of Life.’’ The first of these books has five chap- 
ters: The Systematic Unity of Reality; Reality and its Appearances— 
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The Degrees of Reality ; The World of Things—(1) Substance, Qual- 
ity, and Relation; The World of Things—(2) Change and Causality. 
Under Book III we have six chapters, one introductory and five others 
with the following titles: The Problem of Matter ; The Meaning of 
Law ; Space and Time ; Some Conditions of Evolution ; The Log- 
ical Character of the Descriptive Sciences. The final division of the 
volume — Rational Psychology — has also six chapters, and deals with 
the following subjects: The Logical Character of Psychological 
Science ; The Problem of Soul and Body ; The Place of the Self in 
Reality ; The Problem of Moral Freedom ; Some Metaphysical Im- 
plications of Ethics and Religion ; Conclusion. 

In the opening chapter, the author tells us that ‘‘ Metaphysics sets 
itself, more systematically and universally than any other science, to 
ask what, after all, is meant by being rea/, and to what degree our 
various scientific and non-scientific theories about the world are in 
harmony with the universal characteristics of real existence.’’ Again: 
** Metaphysics deals with the ultimate problem of existence in a purely 
scientific spirit ; its object is infe//ectua/l satisfaction.’’ But it differs 
from the special sciences, since ‘‘ its question is not what in detail we 
must regard as the reality of any special set of processes, but what are 
the genera/ conditions to which all reality, as such, conforms.’’ It is 
evident, even in this opening chapter, that Professor Taylor is not in- 
clined to emphasize the importance of epistemology as setting forth 
‘the general conditions to which all reality conforms,’ but that he 
rather believes these can best be attained from a direct analysis of 
reality. ‘*Since the conditions under which truth is obtainable 
depend, in the last resort, on the character of that reality which knowl- 
edge apprehends, it is clear that the problems of the Zheory of Know/- 
edge, so far as they do not come under the scope of ordinary logic 
(the theory of the estimation of evidence), are metaphysical in their 
nature’’ (p. 16). 

In Chapter II, the author finds the ultimate metaphysical criterion 
in the proposition, ‘What is real is not self-contradictory.’ This, 
he shows, is not merely a logical proposition ; nor is it merely nega- 
tive, for it involves the positive assertion that reality must be an in- 
ternally coherent and self-consistent system. So much for the form 
of reality. As to its material, reflection convinces us that we can say 
that ‘‘ all the materials or data of reality consist of experience, experi- 
ence being taken provisionally to mean psychical matter of fact, what 
is given in immediate feeling’’ (p. 23). The real cannot be identi- 
fied with ‘ possible experience,’ for there is nothing real that is not at 
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the same time an actuality, 7. ¢., indissolubly connected with imme- 
diate apprehension (p. 26). Finally, we find that the method of 
metaphysics is analytical and critical. Negatively, it is non-empirical 
and non-inductive. It is non-empirical, since we are required to criti- 
cise all our preconceived theories and to accept no fact and no con- 
cept without analysis and criticism. It is non-inductive, for ‘‘ as our 
analysis is concerned wholly with the internal character and self-con- 
sistency of the data analysed, it is, like the reasonings of pure mathe- 
matics, independent of external confirmation outside the analysed 
data themselves’’ (p. 39). 

There are two or three points here that call for some remark. 
In the first place, it is somewhat misleading to describe the method 
of metaphysics as non-empirical, though the author’s meaning, when 
explained, is quite free from objection. But can it be maintained 
that metaphysics must be non-inductive in the sense defined? I 
confess that I do not see how the principle of consistency is to be 
applied, unless ‘‘ the data analysed’’ are taken as coextensive with 
the whole of reality, or any part of it which may be found to throw 
light on these particular data. For when analysing any particular 
datum, it may be impossible to determine what is and what is not in- 
consistent. It is only by looking beyond the datum that we are able 
to discover its inconsistencies, as well as to perceive how these may be 
overcome. Without claiming any special competency to speak on 
the subject, I still venture to express a doubt as to whether it is pos- 
sible even for mathematics to proceed by a strictly non-inductive 
method. At any rate, the history of philosophy has shown abundantly 
the barrenness of the procedure so far as metaphysics is concerned. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say that the first part of Mr. Bradley’s 
Appearance and Reality stands in our own time asa witness of the 
same truth. I hope that I have not misunderstood Professor Taylor’s 
meaning in regard to this question of method. At any rate, I am glad 
to say that the results of his book are fortunately not obtained by the 
exclusively non-inductive method here described. 

As we have already seen, the experience which forms the material of 
metaphysics has its essential characteristic in its immediacy. ‘* Actual 
life, as we have learned, is always a concrete unity of feeling in which 
the two distinguishable aspects of a psychical fact, its existence and 
its content, the that and the what, though distinguishable, are insep- 
arable. Scientific reflection on the given we found to be always 
abstract, in the sense that its very essence is the mental separation 
of the content from the process. By such separation we immedi- 
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ately get to know the character of the separated content better, 
but our knowledge, with all its fullness, still remains abstract ; it is still 
knowledge referring to and about an object outside itself’’ (p. 55). 

From the passages quoted it will be evident that Mr. Taylor regards 
experience as in its primary form completely constituted by its rela- 
tion to immediate feeling, and entirely lacking in any ideal element. 
This, as is well known, is the position of Mr. Bradley, and it is also 
a view that is maintained in many quarters at the present time. The 
necessary limits of a review make it impossible to discuss in detail such 
a fundamental doctrine. But it appears to me not only contrary to 
fact, but contradictory of the very notion of experience to regard it as 
thus composed of ‘ psychical matters of fact’ which are destitute of 
all ideal significance. Surely we must say that ‘to be experience’ 
does not mean merely to be felt, or to further or hinder some uncon- 
scious psychophysical tendency, but that it also involves being judged 
or interpreted, to some extent, in terms of ideas. Professor Taylor 
seems to recognize this in principle in his insistence that the given 
element of experience is constituted by the selective activity of atten- 
tion’ (p. 242 ef passim). Nevertheless, the consequences of his con- 
ception of experience manifest themselves at many points in his treat- 
ment, and are particularly evident in his failure to appreciate the 
category of self-consciousness, and to develop and apply this notion, 
for example, in discussing the problems of relation, and of the nature 
of the Absolute and the finite individual. Here, it seems to me, Pro- 
fessor Taylor might have learned much from Kant and Hegel, and from 
the brilliant group of writers through whose efforts these great systems 
have been naturalized in the English-speaking world. 

The ‘ general structure of reality’ is developed in Book II. ‘‘ To 
say that ‘ Reality is experience’ involves the further propositions, 
‘ Reality is through and through purposive’ and ‘ Reality is uniquely 
individual’’’ (p. 58). It is not true, however, that reality consists 
wholly in the experience of finite individuals, or is the expression of 
any merely subjective purpose. ‘‘ All coherent pursuit of purpose . . . 
must in the end rest on the recognition of some characteristics of the 
world-order which are unconditionally and absolutely to be taken into 
account by all individual agents, no matter what the special nature of 
their particular purposes. This is all that is meant when it is said 
that the reality investigated by metaphysics is absolute, or when the 
object of metaphysical study is spoken of as the Absolute’’ (p. 53). 
The Absolute, however, is no ‘ collective experience’ of all the finite 
human or sentient beings in the universe, but ‘‘ a conscious life which 
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embraces the totality of existence, all at once, and in a perfect syste- 
matic unity, as the contents of its experience’’ (p. 60). Further, the 
Absolute must also be aware of all its contents as exhibiting a structural 
unity, which expresses a consistent plan or purpose that embraces all the 
purposes embodied in the facts of all finite experiences. This may be 
expressed by saying that ‘‘ Reality is an Individual of which the ele- 
ments are lesser individuals’’ (p. 98). It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the finite individuals have a genuine, though necessarily 
imperfect and partial, reality of theirown. As Reality is in the fullest 
sense an organic system, the whole is in every part as well as every 
part in the whole. Of course, it is only the whole system that is in 
the fullest sense real. Employing the conception of degrees of real- 
ity, however, we can say that ‘‘some of the lesser systems in which 
the nature of the whole is expressed must be fuller and more adequate 
representations of that nature than others’’ (p. 107). Finally, we are 
shown that the ultimate nature of reality, the concrete union of the 
one and the many, can never be expressed in relational terms. Pro- 
fessor Taylor here restates Mr. Bradley’s argument, and concludes with 
him that the final synthesis can only be attained in a higher immedi- 
acy which transcends relational form, while retaining in some way the 
results of relation and distinction in the unity of immediate feeling. 
‘* Let it be remembered that it is true not only of the religious mys- 
tic’s special experience of union with a deity, but of all direct experi- 
ence, that the relational scheme is quite inadequate to explain how it 
holds its double aspects, its unity and its multiplicity, its “Aa¢ and its 
what, in complete interpenetration. For zo living experience is a 
mere whole of parts, and none, therefore, can be fully represented by 
the concept of whole and part’’ (p. 153). 

This statement doubtless contains an important element of truth; 
but it appears to me that the author’s general theory of experience 
has prevented him from doing full justice to another and equally 
essential aspect of the final synthesis. As we have already noted, 
there seems to be a complete breach of continuity in passing from the 
immediate feeling apprehension of primitive experience to reflective 
consciousness. In like manner, we appear to have the same psrddears 
eis dAdo yévos in the transition to the higher immediacy of the final 
unity of feeling. As a consequence, we fail to see how one form of 
experience necessarily leads on to the other, and it is difficult to 
attach any meaning to the statement that the results of the relational 
process are contained in the fina] stage. The author, it is true, re- 
peatedly insists that this final stage is not simply a return to the lower 
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form of immediate feeling, and tells us that ‘‘ the same intellect which 
uses these relational methods sees why they are inadequate, and to 
some extent at least how they are ultimately merged in a higher type 
of experience’’ (p. 153, footnote). But surely an intellect that 
thus perceives the inadequacy of the relation of whole and part has 
itself transcended that relation. And, on the other hand, can we 
say that an experience which contains ‘‘the results of an elaborate 
process of distinction and relation ’’ has left intellect behind as a mere 
intermediary? These difficulties can only be avoided, in the opinion 
of the present reviewer, by a fundamental revision of the concept of 
experience which the author employs throughout these discussions. 
Thought or intelligence, if we are to be true to the facts, must be 
given an organic place within experience, and not regarded as merely 
a process of external reflection. 

In dealing with cosmology, Professor Taylor finds and discusses the 
following main problems: (1) The nature of material existence ; (2) 
the concept of mechanical uniformity of nature ; (3) space and time ; 
(4) the significance of evolution; (5) the place of the descriptive 
sciences in the system of human knowledge. The point of view 
represented in this book is one that has been advocated by several 
recent writers, notably by Professors Ward and Royce. Nevertheless, 
the discussions of these topics are especially interesting. Professor 
Taylor has been able both to bring fresh support to the theory adopted, 
and to show, in a more comprehensive way than had hitherto been 
done, its relation to the standpoint of the physical sciences. His 
general interpretation of ‘matter’ is summed up in the following 
sentence: ‘‘ What appears to us in sense-perception as physical 
nature must be a community, or a complex of communities, of sentient 
experiencing beings ; behind the appearance the reality must be of the 
same type as that which we, for the same reasons, assert to be behind 
the appearances we call the bodies of our fellows’’ (p. 209). Physical 
nature, then, is to be regarded as a realm of purposively acting indi- 
viduals. Moreover, ‘‘ space and time are the imperfect phenomenal 
manifestation of the logical relations between the purposes of finite 
individuals standing in social relations to each other’’ (p. 263). 
Now it is of the very essence of individuality to show uniqueness 
and originality in meeting situations, and also to vary its method 
of response as it learns by experience. ‘This metaphysical concep- 
tion of nature, therefore, seems directly contradictory of the fund- 
amental principle of physical science that is expressed in the law 
of uniformity. This law, however, is no @ friori principle, but 
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a practical postulate of the physical sciences, made necessary and 
justified by the specific nature of the problem which they set for them- 
selves. This problem is not to reveal the ultimate structure of reality, 
but to provide descriptive formulas for the phenomenal appearances 
that will enable us to communicate with our fellows and also to calcu- 
late and predict future occurrences. In realizing this end, natural sci- 
ence abstracts altogether from the individuality of the real existences, 
and postulates everywhere rigid uniformity of action. Moreover, its 
propositions are all general in character, referring only to classes or 
types. As such, they can be seen to express merely averages, like the 
results of statistics, which are exact enough for the practical purpose of 
physical science, but must never be taken to convey the concrete 
nature of individual existence. Physical science, so far at least as it 
is based on mechanical law, is thus entirely conditioned by practical 
purposes, and its conceptions and results must be read as merely the 
methodological instruments for attaining these ends. Natural science 
as a whole cannot, however, be reduced to these terms. Chemistry, 
biology, and psychology subserve zsthetic and historical interests, and 
are not inspired merely by the primary scientific interest in the con- 
trol of phenomena (p. 287). 

This conclusion is further developed with regard to psychology in 
the first chapter of Book IV, where the author argues that in addition 
to the ‘‘ function of facilitating calculation and prediction at present 
fulfilled by Psychology as /ocum ftenens for a perfected Physiology, 
Psychology has another and an entirely distinct function.’’ This is 
‘*that of affording a set of symbols suitable for the description, in 
abstract general terms, of the teleological processes of real life, and 
thus providing Ethics and History and their kindred studies with an 
appropriate terminology’’ (p. 305). 

Of the remaining chapters of the concluding book, the one dealing 
with moral freedom appears to me especially valuable. This chapter 
contains, among other things, a thorough-going exposé of the per- 
sistent fallacy of determinist and indeterminist alike, in assuming that 
causal determination by antecedents is an ultimate fact in the life of 
the self. There are many points of great interest discussed in the 
concluding chapters on which it is impossible here to touch. Profes- 
sor Taylor urges against certain recent writers who maintain the view 
of a finite ‘ pathological’ God, that ‘‘ anything less than the Absolute 
is an inadequate object of religious devotion’’ (p. 399), and shows 
that a plurality of such finite gods could be assumed just as readily as 
monotheism. With regard to immortality, his conclusion is that for 
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metaphysics the question must be regarded as an open one, though in 
a certain sense it ‘‘ gives us hope’’ by showing the lack of cogency in 
the arguments directed against the doctrine (pp. 354 ff.). The un- 
satisfactory nature of certain discussions of this division — ¢. g., the ac- 
count of the place of the finite self in reality, and the objections urged 
against the conception of the Absolute as a self — may be readily seen 
to be consequences of the author’s fundamental view of experience, 
some of the defects of which I have already attempted to point out. 

J. E. CRe1cuTon. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie. Gemeinverstandlich nach den 

Quellen. Von A. Dodrinc. Leipzig, O. R. Reisland, 1903.—Vol. 

I, pp. xii, 670; Vol. II, viii, 585. 

The perennial interest of Greek Philosophy, not only for the thinker 
who desires to prosecute his quest of truth with due knowledge of 
what others have thought before him, but also for the layman in 
whatever walk of life, explains the persistent effort of historians to 
bring the lessons of the beginnings of occidental thought to the 
general reader. Professer Déring announces this purpose in the title 
of his book, while laying claim to a first-hand study of the documents. 
It is only fair to say that the work is what it purports to be; and in 
general the success of the author may be highly commended. 

Dr. Déring believes that the twentieth century is to be an age of 
philosophy, as a guide to life, not for a select few but for all; and 
that the history of philosophy is the best propzdeutic to philosophy 
itself. In particular he regards Greek Philosophy as a vigorous sketch 
of thought, covering in a fresh and vital way all of man’s essential 
problems. Hence his desire to make it accessible to all. 

There is little that is novel in the plan or in the general execution 
of the work. Consistently with the author’s purpose, there are no 
notes, but the scholar is enabled, by inserted references to Zeller and 
Diels, to verify the statements of the text. Believing that philosophy 
proper relates to the quest of happiness, the author is led to regard 
the pre-Socratic period as merely preliminary, or to emphasize unduly 
such scattered opinions belonging to it as refer to matters ethical. 

‘* Die antike Philosophie ist hoch aktuell.’’ This is profoundly 
true; and it is due to this fact, more than to any other, that the 
student never wearies of considering it. The remark is far more 
applicable, however, to the pre-Socratic, than to later periods of Greek 
thought. Hence we never quarrel with the historian who gives it a 
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disproportionately large amount of space. If later periods were 
treated at equal length, measured by the extent of the surviving 
documentary evidence, a history of Greek thought would be a most 
unwieldy thing. Fortunately all historians follow this custom. The 
result is almost invariably that the reader lingers over the pre-Socratics 
and hurries over the rest. How many stop to inquire why this is so? 
To me it seems clear that the reason is this: A thought is interesting 
to one in proportion as its presuppositions, its consequences, and its 
relations to other thoughts, are brought out. This can be done only 
when a system is studied in detail, and the aroma of the ‘aktuell’ is 
quite lost when a philosophy is stated in the summary and highly 
abstract way common in histories of thought. 

Of course there is a peculiar fitness in considering the pre-Socratics 
thus curiously. It is not always borne in mind that they forged al- 
most all the instruments of philosophy in the concrete; the abstract 
formulation, with full emphasis on the word abstract, came later. But 
for good or ill the conceptions of concrete things and processes were 
fairly fixed by the close of this period. Aristotle probably did not 
originate a single purely physical notion ; he merely combined and 
refined, with the aid of criticism, ideas delivered to him by the pre- 
Socratics. The same is true likewise of the post-Aristotelians. The 
only new contributions came in the sphere of the ethical and the re- 
ligious; and even here the notions, ‘if diligently pursued, will be 
found to rest in no small number on the physical conceptions of the 
pre-Socratics. 

Professor Déring has shown a praiseworthy desire to define precisely 
these notions that serve as the foundation for the stately superstructure 
of later philosophies. I am sure that he will pardon a former pupil 
for addressing himself particularly to this part of the large work; for 
the discussion may thus be kept concrete, and the necessarily abstruse 
statements in regard to subsequent systems may be passed over. I 
fancy most readers will welcome such a plan with a certain sense of 
relief. 

A few remarks of a general character may first be made. Professor 
Déring, in common with most writers on Greek thought, admits a 
degree of discontinuity in the development which I am unable to ac- 
knowledge. Our author does much to reduce this quantum, but there 
still remains so much that one is disturbed byit. 1 may be permitted 
to specify a few points. First, there is the question inherent in the 
term hylozoic or hylopsychic, namely: What conception had these 
thinkers of the nature of the ‘eternal motion’ which seemed to them 
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given with the fact of matter? The first suggestion toa modern mind 
is that they were spiritualizing matter. But is that true? I know of 
no other way to answer this question but to inquire of later Greek 
thinkers. Aristotle regarded the world asa f@uv: did he therefore 
think of the motions in the cosmos as otherwise than mechanically 
conditioned? The question arises in connection with Anaxagoras’s 
Nod. Are we to suppose that its operation is capricious or non- 
mechanical, because it is intelligent and realizes ends? Déring would 
seem to think so, though there is no evidence to support the view. 
One phase of this question will be discussed below. I may say that I 
know of no mode of operation recognized by the pre-Socratics which 
is not purely mechanical in its conception. This does not, of course, 
imply that their notions are always based upon true views of the phe- 
nomena ; but it does imply that they always had in mind some natural 
phenomenon and an explanation of it in accordance with natural 
methods. 

Another illustration is that of the supposed transformation of one 
form of matter into another. Déring’s view —and it is not peculiar 
to him — is that this doctrine was held by philosophers rather gener- 
ally until the time of Parmenides; after Parmenides this becomes an 
impossibility. Aristotle is authority for this conception, and it is 
difficult to refute him. But Déring does discredit him (1, 244) when 
he brings forward this notion as belonging to Leucippus. Why, then, 
should one accept it of Anaximander? And if one rejects it for him, 
what becomes of the azsspev conceived as ‘an unitary, qualitatively 
indeterminate infinite,’ as Déring assumes it to be, following Theo- 
phrastus? Why should one adopt one set of meanings for the terms 
éxxpivec0ar, dzoxpivesOa:, etc., when applied to Empedocles, Anaxag- 
oras, and the Atomists, and another, when applied to Anaximander? 
It is well known that Aristotle was fain to discover such a qualitatively 
indeterminate substance in the zdévra éu0d of Anaxagoras, and that his 
followers thought to find it in the chaos of Love in the system of 
Empedocles. If we rightly reject these notions, why should we not 
do the same for Anaximander? It is surely more rational to suppose 
that the searching dialectic of Parmenides induced a sharper defini- 
tion of processes already accepted than that it led to a totally changed 
view of nature’s operations. All this depends finally upon the assump- 
tion that Aristotle’s conception of qualitative change (d/dotwars) was 
commonly held by the pre-Socratics. To me it seems clearly an 
erroneous assumption that may be readily disproved. In that case, 
the history of pre-Socratic thought will have to be rewritten. 
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I shall now take up a number of special points suggested by Professor 
Déring’s account. One naturally turns to his chapter on Heraclitus, 
to see whether he has added anything to our knowledge of this 
thinker. I fear the answer must be in the negative. Atseveral points 
(pp. 89, 93, 98, 101) War is mentioned not quite consistently as the 
way downward and again as the condition of the world. Isit possible 
to form a clear conception of what Heraclitusmeant? The Eudemian 
Ethics 1235 a 25 ff., relating how Heraclitus rebuked Homer for wishing 
that strife might perish from among gods and men, says that a harmony 
would not be possible without the existence of high and low notes, nor 
living beings without the existence of male and female, which are 
contraries. Now the interest of this lies in the fact that the male and 
female are clearly chosen merely as representatives of the Pythagorean 
tables of contraries, just as Parmenides used them (fr. 12, Diels). 
Parmenides further illustrates the thought in that he brings in the 
divinity Love at this juncture, because she is the genius presiding over 
nizts (composition). Love and War are proverbially much alike. 
Empedocles united the two principles Love and Strife, making them 
virtually, what they doubtless were in the systems of Heraclitus and 
Parmenides, obverse and reverse aspects of the same process of 
composition and decomposition. Empedocles was probably as well 
aware of this as Aristotle, who taunted him with it. The two become 
distinct only at the extremes of the process, —in other words, only 
when there is, strictly speaking, no world. That War in Heraclitus 
means composition by means of interchanging effluences is sufficiently 
shown by Lucretius, II, 574, V, 381, 392, if we are content to let one 
system of Greek Philosophy throw light on another. Compare also 
Heraclitus, fr. 53, with Empedocles, fr. 21, 12; 23, 8; and see also 
Heraclitus, fr. 67, 83. See also Laert. Diog. IX, 7, dea tijg évavtto- 
dpopias jppdcbat ta dvta and Aét., 1, 7, 22, eluappudvyy dé Adyov éx tips 
évavttodpopias Onpeoupydv tev dvtwy. 

If one takes this point of view, the coexistence of opposites is 
easily explained. Professor Déring says (I, 99) that, though this 
doctrine is not to be regarded as contravening the principle of non- 
contradiction, as some ancients supposed, it came perilously near doing 
so. One has only to think of such a doctrine as that of Democritus 
(Theophrastus, De sensu, 63, 67) accounting for the relativity of per- 
ceptions by the assumption of a mixed constitution of things, in order 
to see that the logical principle has nothing to do with the case. 

Another conception of Heraclitus that deserves some consideration 
is that of Death as an expression for change (see fr. 36, 48, 62, 
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76, 77). What idea underlies this figure of speech? I think it is 
this same notion of composition and recomposition by effluvia. There 
is not now space enough to argue the point, but a word or two may 
suffice. The soul, as we know, was regarded by Heraclitus as an ex- 
halation (dva@vpiacrs). Here we are clearly brought into relation to 
the conception of life as connected with respiration — inspiration 
beginning life, expiration ending it. See the notion of the breathing 
of the world in Anaximenes and the Pythagoreans (cf Lucretius I, 
999-1001 ), and compare Melissus, fr. 7 and 8, and Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia, fr. 4. Death is the loss of the vital breath, the loss of some- 
thing very fine and invisible, but none the less material. 

This brings us to the larger question of the significance of exhala- 
tions in the system of Heraclitus, and indeed in the pre-Socratics 
generally. So far as I am aware, nobody has studied this question 
exhaustively. But it seems clear that to the phenomena of evaporation 
are due some of the most striking developments of Greek Philosophy. 
First, there is the notion of a separation of a primeval chaos into its 
constituents arranged in order of gravity. Evaporation typifies the 
upward, precipitation the downward way. ‘The connection of this 
phenomenon with the observation of the effects of eddying waters 
and whirlwinds affords the key to most of the Greek cosmologies. 
But, again, evaporation played a leading réle in the thought of 
Heraclitus, we are told, not only in regard to the upward and down- 
ward paths, but especially in regard to concrete things. The con- 
clusion seems inevitable that it was in the phenomena of evaporation 
that Heraclitus found the hint of the system of effluences, which, with 
their ceaseless activity in entering one combination after another, he 
bequeathed to subsequent philosophies as his most valued legacy. 
Empedocles converted it into the scheme of adzopporai and idols, which 
the Atomists appropriated, though they forged from this raw material 
the finished product of their corpuscular theory. Who will undertake 
to say that Heraclitus and not his predecessors, the Milesians, took the 
first step toward the development of atomism? In an evolution as 
uninterrupted as that of the pre-Socratics, it is hazardous to venture 
more than a guess in such a case. 

I am tempted to say something in opposition to Professor Déring’s 
interpretation of the ‘measures’ (u¢tpa) of Heraclitus; but I hasten 
on to speak of other matters. 

Several points relative to Empedocles may next engage our atten- 
tion. Dr. Déring says (I, 202) that everything did not, according 
to Empedocles, contain all of the elements. This may or may not 
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be true. I incline strongly to think that within the cosmos there is an 
universal mixture (cf. Diels, A. 32 and 48). My chief reason for 
thinking so is that, according to the principle enunciated by E., 
that only like can act on like, an universal mixture was necessary in 
order to make interaction possible between things in the world. The 
supposed cases, in which Empedocles mentions less than the four ele- 
ments in giving the composition of substances, really prove nothing, 
because they will all be found to include water, which is conceived by 
him as a vehicle or carrier for the rest. 

Love and Hate are spoken of as mythical forces (I, 203, 207), as 
if that made their operation any the less mechanical. Why will 
writers réiterate this statement, when they are well aware that Emped- 
ocles, following Parmenides, spoke of the four elements likewise as 
gods (I, 209)? Are we then to regard these also as mythical and ca- 
pricious beings? It ought to be clear that, except for the names, 
none of these powers has any suggestion of personification. 

The elemental air is said to be different from the atmospheric air 
(I, 205). It depends on what is meant by ‘different.’ Empedo- 
cles certainly held that the atmosphere, like the thing we call the 
earth, was a mixture, whereas elemental air and earth were of course, as 
elements, homogeneous. It is in the former sense that fire, air, water, 
and earth may be said periodically to encroach on one another (fr. 17, 
29; 26, 1 ff.). The same is true of Anaxagoras (see I, 219). This 
consideration probably accounts for the difficulties concerning a/@yjp 
(see I, 204), which is now equivalent to z5p and again (in the doxog- 
raphers) to ayjp. It is likely that Empedocles called the pure (ele- 
mental) fire, at least occasionally, by the name of a/@¥p: hence its 
place in the cosmos as the fammantia menia mundi followed by fire 
(more or less mixed with air). 

Professor Déring speaks of this firmament and of the moon as 
‘ glasartig’ (like glass), resulting from an original melting process 
(I, 205, 207). I think he clearly misinterprets the adjective 
xpvatadhoetdys. The occurrence of badverd¥¢ proves nothing to the 
contrary, because ice is typical of crystalline formations generally, 
and hence anything crystalline may on occasion take its place. 
The word here means ice-like, and the notion is one that one meets 
frequently in ancient thought. Strom. ( Dox., 582, 12 ff.) says that 
the moon arises from air enveloped by fire, and solidifying like hail. 
I do not profess to understand the details of the explanation offered by 
the Greeks, but the conception in general is clear. Fire was thought 
to be especially instrumental in solidifying things. Thus it is respon- 
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sible for the hardening of the earth (fr. 73). Again, we meet the 
notion that a beverage can be more speedily frozen or cooled, if it is 
first heated. For the function of fire in connection with the forma- 
tion of hail, see Arist., AM/efeor., A. 12. 

We may next consider a number of points in regard to the system of 
Anaxagoras. On page 218, Dr. Déring says that not one of the ‘ seeds’ 
is like the other, referring to fr. 4 and 12 (end). The case is similar 
here to that above mentioned touching the putative distinction be- 
tween the elemental and the atmospheric air in Empedocles. Anaxag- 
oras distinctly says (fr. 8) that his description refers to the condition 
in the cosmos. ‘This does not exclude, therefore, an essential or even 
an absolute homogeneity of the homceomeries in themselves; rather the 
very conception of these elemental substances postulates just this. 
Within the world, however, everything but the Nod; contains some- 
what of every other, the differences arising from the varying propor- 
tions. This is the principle of individuation; as in the system of 
Diogenes of Apollonia, the individuality of things depends on the pre- 
cise point they occupy in the scale reaching from the rarest to the 
most dense. 

Professor Déring accepts without protest Aristotle’s description of 
the xdvra énod as ‘a unitary, indeterminate mixture of the substances’ 
(I, 221). It is hardly necessary to say, after the discussion above, that 
this conception is both in itself self-contradictory and inconsistent 
with the very foundations of Anaxagoras’s system. It is clearly the 
result of Aristotle’s singular attempt to reinterpret the thought of his 
great predecessor in a sense admitting of his favorite doctrine of quali- 
tative change (dAAofwars), due in all probability to Anaxagoras’s use of 
the verb dddorode0at, though in the sense of change by composition. 
Compare Arist., Phys., 187a 26 ff., and De gen. et corr., 314a 11 ff., 
with the tractate //ep) drairns, c. 4, Zeller, I, 696. 

Again, Professor Déring sees in the results of the vortex motion in- 
duced by the Nod¢s (1, 224 f.) evidence of a non-mechanical operation 
of that agency, working teleologically. According to our author, the 
dense and the heavy ought, by the operation of the centrifugal force, 
to be carried to the circumference, the rare and the light remaining 
at the center; whereas the opposite is assumed to be the case. Pro- 
fessor Déring seems to be much impressed with this thought, for he 
glances at it again (I, 204). Nothing is farther from the thought of 
Anaxagoras than a power working otherwise than by mechanical neces- 
sity. He had in mind the observed effects of rotating water and of 
whirl-winds (see Arist., De ca/o, 295a 9 ff.), where the heavier bodies 
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tend toward the center. This observation clearly exerted a powerful 
influence on early Greek cosmologies, presumably much earlier than 
the time of the Atomists, to whom Gomperz appears to attribute this 
discovery ( Griechische Denker, I, 273). 

Another instance in which Dr. Déring finds a non-mechanical 
intervention of the Nvods (I, 225) readily admits of an intelligible 
explanation. Our author thinks it strange that the earth does not, in 
consequence of this vortex motion, assume the shape of a sphere, but 
is regarded as a flat disc. I conceive the reason to be as follows. 
The rotary motion is of course thought of as taking place in a plane ; 
hence the sediment, so to speak, collects at the center in the form of 
a circular mass in the same plane. This would of course leave the 
earth in the form of a disc. That this was the reasoning of Anaxag- 
oras seems to be substantiated by another point. The disc-shape of 
the earth was accepted also by Anaximenes, to whom Anaxagoras was 
largely indebted. Now we are told that Anaximenes taught that the 
stars (doubtless carried by the great vortex) moved not above or under 
the earth, but around it. Anaxagoras held, furthermore, that the 
earth’s inclination to the ecliptic came after the formation of the 
earth itself. If we had full accounts instead of the poor fragments we 
possess of the opinions of the pre-Socratics, we should probably find 
that both thinkers held all of these points of doctrine. I fancy, 
therefore, that all of those philosophers (certainly the later ones) who 
did not regard the earth as spherical shared this view. It is sugges- 
tive, at any rate, that all of the philosophers (Empedocles, Anax- 
agoras, Diogenes, Leucippus, and Democritus) who are quoted by the 
Doxographi on the obliquity of the ecliptic, held that the earth had 
the disc-shape. I cannot say by what means the obliquity {of the 
ecliptic was supposed by Anaxagoras to have been brought about, 
but have no doubt it was a mechanical means. 

The limits of the space allotted me forbid further details. I trust 
they may be received as evidence of my interest in the discussion of 
these philosophers by our author. He has made an honest effort to 
envisage the highly concrete thought of the pre-Socratics, and in so 
doing has rendered a real service to historical science. It is not to be 
expected that one will accept his interpretation in all particulars, and 
indeed the reviewer has found himself dissenting quite as often as agree- 
ing. The work possesses nevertheless much merit, and will be read by 
many who do not relish histories of the more conventional type. If 
comparisons must be made, it should be said that it is neither so sound 
nor so brilliant a study as that of the Greek thinkers from the pen of 


Gomperz. 
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In conclusion it must be said that the volumes lose much of their 
possible value for the scholar by reason of the almost innumerable 


errors in the references to authorities. 
W. A. HEIDEL. 


Iowa CoLLice, GRINNELL. 


L’expétrience morale. Par F. Ravn. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1903. 
—pp. 246. 


La morale et la science des meurs. Par L. Levy-Bruuv. Paris, 

Félix Alcan, 1903.—pp. 300. 

Both these works deal in effect with the topics that are usually dealt 
with in the introduction to a treatise on ethics, — the character, scope, 
and method of the science. Such methodological discussions have a 
keen interest of their own, but it is an interest which must be admitted 
to be of a rather limited, subtle, and technical kind. It is not a direct 
interest in the matter of the science, but a secondary or reflective 
interest in its form. Probably the student would lose very little, he 
might even gain a good deal, if ‘introductions’ were either omitted 
altogether, or relegated to the position of the ‘postscript which 
should have been a preface.’ Abstract discussions of method are all 
very well, if they are undertaken from an interest in logical system and 
principle. But if they are undertaken, not in the interest of logical 
reflection upon a science already so far constructed, but in the direct 
interest of scientific construction itself, then it is very desirable they 
should be as brief as possible, for after all the best way by far of prov- 
ing how a science should be made is to make it. ‘‘ The constant whet- 
ting of the knife is tedious, if it is not proposed to cut anything with 
it.’’ The works before us seem to me to illustrate, each in its own 
way, the truth of this saying and the dangers of such abstract prelim- 
inary discussion. They are far too long, diffuse, and over-elaborated. 
They expand into a volume what could have been said in a few intro- 
ductory chapters, and what would, besides, have been said with far 
more effect, if there had been any substantive and constructive work 
behind it. 

M. Lévy-Bruhl’s book is an elaborate argument for the Comtian 
position that ethics must be based on historical sociology, that a 
rational art of social practice must be dependent upon a previous 
science of social laws. Of course even this previous science has yet 
to be constructed. Regarded simply as an academic exposition and 
defence of a particular philosophical position, the book has conspicu- 
ous merits. It is always clear and straightforward in style, careful 
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and consecutive in argument, and the author is no less anxious to clear 
up difficulties and remove objections than to urge his own views. 
With these views I cannot for my own part profess to have much 
sympathy. They seem to me to be vitiated by fundamental errors, 
and what little I have to say about them will be wholly critical. 

With M. Rauh’s book, on the other hand, I find myself in close 
sympathy and agreement. On the formal side it seems to me inferior 
to the other work, mainly because M. Rauh gives way too much to 
the temptation of over-subtlety, of showing that there is no fine 
distinction upon which he cannot refine again, so that, although his 
book is the shorter of the two, it gives the impression of being more 
spun out. But with regard to the substance of the work, I know of no 
other discussion of the relations of ethical reflection to moral practice 
which is its equal, not only in subtlety, but also in fundamental 
soundness and truth. I will indicate what seems to me to be the 
most important and valuable elements in his argument. 

In the first place, he does away with any separation between ethical 
thought and moral experience, any gulf between ethical science and 
moral practice. He takes his stand from the first within moral experi- 
ence, works within it, and refuses to go outside it and contemplate it 
from some foreign point of view. He opens up this position at once 
in a general criticism of current ethical theories, which is no doubt 
too broadly and roundly expressed, but which nevertheless contains 
a most important truth. ‘On ne considére pas ordinairement la 
croyance morale comme autonome, mais on la relie par des ¢héories a 
autre chose qu’elle-méme. On peut faire 4 toutes les théories morales 
une double objection. Tout d’abord ces théories sont trop générales, 
trop indéterminées ; elle ne peuvent rendre compte des croyances 
morales spéciales, trop complexes pour étre comprises en une seule 
formule. Mais surtout—et c’est le point essentiel—ces théories 
reposent sur le postulat métaphysique de |’ identité du réel et de l’idéal, 
de |’étre et de l’agir. Car ou bien elles cherchent |’explication de la 
croyance morale en dehors d’elle-méme, dans des realités métaphys- 
iques ou des faits d’expérience (faits d’expérience externe: conditions 
climatériques, économiques, etc.; faits d’expérience interne: phénom- 
énes psychologiques, plaisirs, intéréts, etc. ), ou bien si elles la considér- 
ent en elle-méme, elles substituent a la croyance ses signes, ses pro- 
duits, les traces qu’elle marque dans le réel, telles que les institutions 
ou les coutumes. Ainsi font les sociologues, les historiens. D’une 
facon générale les théories suppriment la catégorie de ]’idéal, ce qui 
est 4 faire au profit du fout fait’’ (pp.1, 2). A few pages later we 
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get the complementary and positive aspect of the same truth. ‘S’il 
est impossible de déduire la croyance ou de lui imposer par avance 
telle forme déterminée, il ne reste qu’a nous placer au centre de la 
croyance méme pour l’analyser. Nous ne nous demandons pas d’abord 
pourquoi il faut étre moral, pas plus que le géométre ne se demande 
pourquoi il faut faire de la géométrie. Nous ne nous demandons pas 
d’abord si la nature ou la science sont en harmonie ou en opposition 
avec la morale . . . Toutes ces questions, trés importantes sans doute, 
appartiennent a la méfaphysique des meurs, i \a philosophie morale. 
Nous ne nous posons pas non plus la question de savoir si l’homme 
est libre ou non de penser bien, libre ou non de faire ce qu’il a 
pensé . . . Le physicien ne recherche pas, en tant que physicien, si 
sa certitude est nécessitée, s’il est libre ou non de persévérer dans ses 
expériences . . . Comme le savant, comme le géométre, |’ honnéte 
homme, avant de réfléchir sur la nature de son activité, pense, agit, 
travaille. Et de méme que la pratique de la géométrie révéle au géom- 
étre sa méthode, de méme que la science expérimentale ne s’apprend 
qu’an laboratoire, l’analyse de la croyance morale, du mode d’action de 
l’honnéte homme nous révélera sans doute les régles pratiques de 
l’action morale. Les penseurs véritables ont toujours eu l’horreur des 
considérations, des théories qui prétendent s’imposer a la science au 
lieu d’eu jaillir. Descartes préférait aux dissertations d’école les ré- 
flexions d’un homme de bon sens sur les circonstances de sa vie. 
L’artiste méprise l’homme de lettres qui fait de la critique d’art sans 
avoir fréquenté l’atelier. Le procédé de l’esprit est un. Dans toutes 
ses manifestations il s’éléve de la pensée active, militante, qui travaille 
au contact direct des choses, 4 la pensée spéculative qui réfléchit’’ 
(pp. 6-8). 

I have quoted these passages at length because they express simply 
and clearly the attitude of the whole book. I am not quite sure what 
M. Rauh means by his ‘‘ philosophie morale’’ in the above extract, 
or what its precise function is. He promises to explain in another 
book. But at all events it is not the same as ethical science. Ethical 
theories, as he rightly says, which do not spring from the ground of 
moral experience, which, in other words, are not fundamentally con- 
tinuous with the practical thinking of the active worker, are mere 
** théories livresques.’’ 

Two consequences follow: One is that ethical science is necessarily 
conceived as practical, as experimental. A moral principle that does 
not express a mode of action appropriate to certain conditions and 
relations is a contradiction in terms. And a principle proves itself, 
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fulfils its function, by meeting the conditions adequately ; it proves 
itself to be a genuine principle of action by being acted out. In M. 
Rauh’s formula, ‘‘ I] faut que toute pensée adousisse.’’ A moral prin- 
ciple being thus a method of adaptation, its value or truth as a princi- 
ple necessarily depends on the definiteness of its reference to its im- 
plied conditions, the success with which it interprets their various re- 
quirements by a single and definite formula. And it follows that 
only he who is working in the midst of a given set of conditions can 
work out the formula appropriate to them, can measure the relative 
weights of the factors involved, and so find the true point of balance. 
Nor can any moral principle be worth much which has not been thus 
worked out in contact with experience and under pressure of its needs. 
‘‘Une croyance morale ne vaut que du jour ot elle a été verifiée au 
contact du mi/ieu auquel elle prétend s’appliquer’’ (p. 69). And it 
follows again that, ceteris paribus, the trustworthiness of any moral 
opinion varies in accordance with its author’s familiarity with the cor- 
responding mi/ieu. 

These doctrines seem to me to be fundamentally sound applications 
of logical principle. But it is pretty evident that they require a good 
deal of explanation and qualification, if their practical bearings are to 
be appreciated with exactness. And unfortunately M. Rauh, in spite 
of his subtlety, is often more intent upon saying a striking thing than 
upon arriving at a thoroughly criticised and exactly measured con- 
clusion. One consideration alone means a great deal, viz: that the 
elementary axioms or generalizations of common sense morality relate 
to the most ordinary concerns of daily life, in other words, belong not 
to any special, but to a universal milieu. 

The ‘‘ régle de la compétence ou du milieu’’ has an obvious bear- 
ing upon the case of the moralist himself. And here again M. Rauh 
seems to me to take a fundamentally sound view. ‘‘ Le penseur 
moral,’’ he says in his summing up, ‘‘ a sans doute une tache qui lui 
est propre, et si le théoricien de la justice sociale passait tout son 
temps dans les réunions publiqués, il ne donnerait pas au monde la 
formule de la justice sociale. Mais cependant s’il veut la dégager, il 
ne peut vivre en marge de la société. Ici comme en toute chose on 
n’imagine exactement que ce que |’on a fait plus ou moins. . . . Un 
moraliste ne peut penser sainement que s’il a pratiqué dans une cer- 
taine mesure les choses dont il parle. . . . En ces matiéres l’autorité 
du témoin est presque tout. La méme parole, insignifiante si elle 
vient d’un novice, prend avec raison du poids, prononcée par un 
homme d’expérience. Elle résume alors une vie, elle est pleine de 
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substance’’ (pp. 79-80). This view seems obvious enough, yet it 
cannot be said to be generally accepted. We are continually being 
told by a certain school of ethical writers (of whom Mr. Bradley may 
be taken as an instance) that it is useless to go to men of theory for 
practical guidance, and that the moralist is a man of theory. They 
would appear to make the singular assumption that the practical 
knowledge and insight which are absolutely necessary for conduct, 
may de dispensed with in the theory conduct. 

The same writers are wont to make much of intuition, instinct, tact. 
The good man does not need to reason about his conduct, he has a 
surer guide in his instinctive feeling for what is right. Now the second 
general consequence of M. Rauh’s position is, that, just as he con- 
ceives ethical science to be fundamentally practical, so also he con- 
ceives moral conduct to be fundamentally intelligent, to be a matter 
essentially not of mere feeling or instinct, but of thought. That is to 
say, neither from the side of theory nor from that of action will he 
admit a rigid line of division to be drawn between them. Ethical 
science and intelligent conduct, however much the former in its effort 
after system and the latter in its need for immediate decision may at 
times appear to diverge from each other, are nevertheless fundamentally 
continuous, being both alike phases and manifestations of one and the 
same practical intelligence. And it is interesting to find it indicated 
(p. 244) that M. Rauh has been led by reflection to emphasize, not 
to minimize, the distinctively intellectual element in the conduct of 
the good man, /. ¢., the man whose conduct the moralist desires to 
understand and formulate. Here, again, it seems to me that the truth, 
however much qualification may be required, lies with M. Rauh, not 
with the ethical school I have referred to. I will quote a couple of 
passages: ‘‘ Les consciences qui comptent sont les consciences capa- 
bles tout d’abord de se libérer de toute théorie, de se mettre face a 
face avec elles-mémes. Ce sont celles qui de plus se placent pour se 
connaitre dans cette attitude impersonnelle nécessaire pour penser quoi 
que ce soit: étre moral, c’est penser sa conduite, sa vie. . . . Il ne 
suffit pas de penser. il] faut trouver le centre systématique ov tend 
toute pensée. Lors méme qu'elle répugne aux systémes, une con- 
science morale est caractérisée par une doctrine, celle-ci tout au 
moins qu’il y a une vérité de la conduite. Mais une doctrine morale 
ce n’est pas une métaphysique, ce n’est pas davantage nécessaire- 
ment la plus universelle, la plus abstraite de toutes les doctrines. 
C’est une de ces pensées conscientes qui comme toute pensée 
scientifique se rétrécissent ou s’élargissent 4 l’épreuve, au contact 
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des autres pensées, de l’expérience en général. Cette doctrine 
s’exprime par une formule. Toutes choses égales, la conscience 
la plus morale est celle qui se sait le mieux elle-méme, dont la 
formule est la plus nette, la plus directe’’ (pp. 231-232). And 
again: ‘‘L’honnéte homme tel que nous |’avons défini correspond 
bien au savant de laboratoire, tel que le fagonne la pratique des sciences 
expérimentales. I] n’est pas un métaphysicien. I] n'est pas davantage 
le pur empirique qui reste a la surface des choses, sans en pénétrer les 
lois profondes. I] fait avancer la science, il pense modestement dans 
son ordre. II] est 4 ce premier degré de la pensée ov elle dépasse pour 
les rejoindre les données immédiates du sens commun, oi elle touche 
le sol. Il va a la conquéte de la vie, comme le savant a la conquéte 
de la nature’’ (p. 240). 

There is not space to follow out in detail M. Rauh’s development 
of these fundamental doctrines. Nor do I wish, in view of my gen- 
eral agreement with his position, to dwell upon minor points of differ- 
ence or qualification. The one criticism of importance which needs 
to be made is, I think, that M. Rauh has before him too exclusively 
the point of view of individual initiative, experiment, or construction. 
He seems to lose sight of the far greater extent to which the practical 
intelligence of the individual is merely assimilative or reconstructive ; 
to lose sight of the fact that the moral mind of the individual is for 
the most part only an individualization of that common mind, which 
is not merely embodied, but actively lives, in the institutions, laws, 
customs, and opinions of the community, and that it is this common 
mind, or permanent substance of the moral life of individuals, with 
which ethics is primarily concerned. It seems to me that the recog- 
nition of this truth would have profoundly affected the development 
of M. Rauh’s views, though I do not think it is in principle incom- 
patible with them. 

It is just this truth which is emphasized most strongly, though in my 
opinion also misinterpreted very seriously, in M. Lévy-Bruhl’s work. 
What the science of morals is concerned with, he tells us again and 
again, is a ‘‘ realité morale donnée.’’ ‘‘A un individu normal, vivant 
dans une société quelle qu'elle soit, dans la nétre par exemple, une 
realité sociale s’impose, qui lui préexistait et qui lui survivra. II 
n’en connait ni l’origine, ni la structure. Obligations, interdictions, 
mceurs, lois, usages méme et convenances, il lui faut se conformer a 
toutes ces prescriptions, sous peine de sanctions diverses, tantét 
extérieures, tant6t intimes, plus ou moins déterminées, plus ou moins 
diffuses, mais qui se font sentir de la facon la plus incontestable par 
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les effets qu’elles produisent et par l’intimidation qu’elles exercent’’ 
(p. 192). But from this perfectly valid conception of ethical science 
as concerned primarily with a ‘‘ realité morale donnée,’’ M. Lévy-Bruhl 
draws two quite illegitimate, and, as it seems to me, fundamentally 
erroneous inferences. 

First, presuming that the ‘‘realité morale donnée’’ is exactly 
analogous to the order of nature or ‘‘ realité physique donnée,’’ he 
argues that ethics (science of morals) like physics is in itself a purely 
theoretical science, though it is capable, like physics, of being used 
by a practical art, which turns the theoretical knowledge to advantage 
for modifying in each case the ‘‘ realité donnée’’ to suit our practical 
needs or ends. In the current ethical theories, says M. Lévy-Bruhl, 
**il s’agit toujours d’obtenir un ordre de préférence, et de fonder, 
selon l’expression favorite de Lotze, des jugements de valeur. Mais 
est-ce bien 1a l’office de la science, de la recherche proprement 
théorique? La science, par définition, n’a d’autre fonction que de 
connditre ce qui est’’ (p. 10). The fallacies of this passage are surely 
transparent. It is needless to remark on the assumption implied in 
the definition of science. That is after all a verbal question. What 
is more serious is the other assumption that value-judgments and an 
order of values have not just as much right to be regarded as having 
an objective validity and existence of their own as scientific judgments 
and the order of nature. M. Lévy-Bruhl’s “‘realité morale donnée,’’ 
with its ‘‘ obligations, interdictions, etc.,’’ is nothing else than a 
highly complex system of value-judgments operating in men’s thought 
and action. And the error of his whole position lies in supposing that 
you can study a system of value-judgments in any thorough or ultimate 
way without occupying, or rather while expressly ignoring, the valua- 
tive or practical point of view. One would think, too, that evenfrom 
M. Lévy-Bruhl’s own point of view, it should be obvious that his prac- 
tical art would be none the worse for a previous practical science, or 
let us say a practical study, which would consider and determine what 
ends are most worth keeping in view in using our theoretical results, a 
study which would establish, to use his own words, ‘‘un ordre de 
préférence.’’ But the fact is that everything that is here argued at 
great length about the ‘‘realité morale donnée’’ has been said far 
better, and with the necessary qualifications, in a few pages of the 
Preface to Hegel’s Philosophy of Right. 

M. Lévy-Bruhl’s second erroneous inference is, that because the 
‘* realité morale donnée’’ is the subject of a historical development, 
therefore the one and only way of understanding it is that which is 
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practised by historical sociology. ‘‘ Notre conscience morale,’’ he 
tells us, ‘‘si nous la considérons objectivement, est pour nous un 
mystére, ou plutét un ensemble de mystéres actuellement indéchiffra- 
bles. Elle nous présente comme obligatoires ou comme interdites des 
maniéres d’agir dont les raisons, croyances disparues depuis de longs 
siécles, sont presque aussi insaisissables pour nous que les globules du 
sang du mammouth dont ou retrouve anjourd’hui le squelette. Nous 
savons qu’il s’y trouve des éléments de provenance et d’ge trés divers, 
des éléments germaniques, chrétiens, classiques, préclassiques et pré- 
historiques, peut-étre méme préhumains’’ (p. 211). This passage 
seems to me to contain an almost grotesque exaggeration of the ele- 
ment of sheer survival in our present morality or moral consciousness. 
Nor is the exaggeration much relieved by the tacit assumption con - 
tained in the proviso, ‘‘si nous la considérons objectivement.’’ To 
take a simple illustration, the present meaning of a word is an odjective 
fact, which is only distorted if we try to read into that meaning all 
that historical etymology can tell us as to the word’s history. M. 
Lévy-Bruhl seems here to forget completely that institutions, customs, 
laws, etc., are, after all, in the case of a progressive people, being per- 
petually adapted to present needs, and that their survival depends, not 
on their past history, but on their present adaptation, and that con- 
sequently the essential clue to their present significance lies in the needs 
of our owntime. I donot mean fora moment to undervalue the use for 
ethics of historical investigation. But it is a use, after all, which is 
limited, and the error of overestimating this use is far more serious. 
‘«L’histoire,’’ says M. Rauh, ‘‘est devenue pour quelques penseurs 
une autre nature 4 laquelle on prétend subordonner la conscience 
actuellement vivante’’ (p. 52). And I cannot but think that his 
view of the limits of the utility of history for ethics is much nearer the 
truth than that of M. Lévy-Bruhl. ‘‘[ L’histoire],’’ continues M. 
Rauh, ‘‘ ne nous intéresse que dans la mesure ov le passé ne différe pas 
trop du présent. Au dela d’un certain rayon, elle est indifférente. II 
y a peu de chance pour que notre conscience soit troublée par des 
recherches ethnographiques ou anthropologiques ’’ (p. 54). 

I have doubtless stated M. Lévy-Bruhl’s position rather harshly, but 
where one disagrees on issues so fundamental, it seems less worth while 
to look for points of contact. It is a case in which, from one’s own 
point of view, one can only wish that M. Lévy-Bruhl’s great talents for 
exposition had been devoted to a better cause. 

HENRY BARKER. 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 
Bewusstsein und Ichheit, GeEorG Utricu. Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr., CXXIV, 

1, pp. 58-79. 

Consciousness is the ultimate fact which includes all reality, inner and 
outer, subjective and objective. The content of consciousness is organized. 
It has a fixed temporal order, sustained by memory. There is also a 
prescribed spatial arrangement centering in a physical organism with 
reference to which the objects of the environment are located. We find 
among the elements of consciousness an established order which is 
expressed in three laws, 7. ¢., the law of nature, the law of will, and the 
law of perception. The law of nature recognizes the necessary sequence 
of natural events. According to the law of will, the latent energy in the 
body transforms itself into living force whenever insight into the natural 
order suggests that certain movements will contribute to individual welfare. 
The law of perception states the conditions under which universal con- 
sciousness takes individual form. These conditions are the existence of a 
living organism, and the action upon it of objective stimuli which affect 
the sense-organs and excite the nervous system. Consciousness connects 
itself with a living body as the organ of its life and activity, and, together, 
they form the ego which is distinguished from all other reality, or the 
non-ego. The ego recognizes in the non-ego other living bodies which 
are like to his own, and which give evidence of being similar centers of 
consciousness. Signs of intelligence are reciprocated, words are inter- 
changed, and a community of consciousness grows up. However, the 
individual is not shut off from reality by the limits of his own conscious- 
ness. Rather, he is always in touch with true reality, which is itself con- 
scious. Established order in the content of consciousness gives evidence 
of the codrdinating and controlling influence of a universal consciousness 
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from which the conscious individuals proceed and to which they return at 
death. Despite their unity with the universal consciousness, conscious 
individuals are free, in the sénse that they can determine their conduct 
according to their own respective ideals and opinions. 

H, W. WRIGHT. 


Das Problem der Aussenwelt. V. Krart. Ar. f. sys., Ph., X, 3, pp. 

269-313. 

The object of this essay is to define a certain problem, not to solve it. 
It is, in the first place, an epistemological, not a psychological problem ; 
pertaining not to the psychological necessity of our belief in the external 
world, but to the logical justification of the belief ; and it must be treated, 
therefore, not by psychological methods, but by the Kantian method of 
conceptual analysis. The problem has to do only with a world of possible 
experience, not with a world of things-in-themselves ; for to ascribe even 
existence to a transcendent world is meaningless. To define the problem 
further, we must know what we mean by an external world; and this 
necessitates analysis of the concept of a thing, for the external world is the 
universe of things. A thing is defined by three characteristics, — spatial 
unity, synthesis of a manifold of qualities, and temporal continuity ; and 
this three-fold unity is objective in the sense of being independent of any 
particular subject. The external world, as the system of objective things, 
must accordingly contain objective space and time and natural uniformity. 
Now the only immediate reality is the actual content of consciousness, and 
this clearly has not the objective unity that the concept of the external 
world contains ; so that the existence of such a world becomes a real 
problem. The immediate reality of the content of consciousness is merely 
relative to the particular subject ; so that the question arises, whether there 
is any objective reality, 7. ¢., whether the objective world, as above de- 
fined, is a mere uniformity independent of the particular subject, or an 
objective being. Thus we are led to ask in what sense judgments of ex- 
istence are possible ; and the problem is reduced to the fundamental ques- 


tion of the relation of being to knowledge. 
THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 


Parallelismus oder Wechselwirkung? Mit Bezug auf L. Busses ‘Geist 
und Kérper, Seele und Leib.”’ F. Pautsen. Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr., 
CXXIII, 1, pp, 74-85 ; 2, pp. 162-171. 

Busse, in maintaining a theory of interaction, opposes parallelism, es- 
pecially in its idealistic monistic interpretation. He claims that parallelism 
must hold to a realistic conception of the corporeal world ; for a theory of 
idealism no parallelism is needed, for its problem disappears. But this by 
no means follows. In a phenomenal conception of the corporeal world, 
the real is manifested (1) in self-consciousness as feeling, perceiving, etc., 
forming the intelligible series, and (2) in the sensible world in manifold 
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physical processes, forming the phenomenal series. Busse’s distinction 
between elements represented also in the phenomenal world, and those 
represented in consciousness only, is overdrawn. The real is rather homo- 
geneous. Now the basis for all scientific investigation is to assume and 
seek physical causes for physical events, until such cannot be found, or 
until the effect of pure psychical causes is proven. This theory of im- 
manent causality interpreted as materialism is absurd, as Busse himself 
agrees. A physicist, therefore, can only be an idealist on the assumption 
of parallelism. But Busse claims idealism admits only interaction, because 
the intelligible process is the cause of sense perceptions. This view, how- 
ever, takes away even the relative independence of the world. The 
physical world is more than a mere aggregate of perceptions, it is a totality 
ofall possible perceptions. Again, Busse maintains that, on the psychical 
side, there is a remainder which can never be represented physically. This, 
of course, cannot be positively refuted ; but, from the observed relation be- 
tween conscious and brain processes, it is fair to suppose that the codrdi- 
nation is universal. Parallelism is not bound to compose the soul out of 
atoms corresponding to physical atoms, as is claimed. Mental life is a 
unity, and may be treated as such even by parallelism. Sucha reduction of 
mind to psychoses is left forthe psychology of association. Busse further 
argues : ‘‘ Can historical events, great works of art, etc., be mere products 
of combinations of atoms?’’ Yes, as far as they are movement and for- 
mation of matter. For the physiologist a work of art is merely the effect 
of muscular contractions coming from brain processes. Mind cannot 
wield the chisel or brush. Further, parallelism does not force physiology 
to explain the problems of logic or ethics. They belong only to the 
sphere of mental processes. Busse claims that the law of conservation of 
energy does not mean a constant quantity of energy in the universe, nor 
can this law be applied to organic matter. Paulsen refuses to admit this. 
Even if the quantity of energy cannot be proved constant, yet as a basis 
of investigation it must be held; it is not merely an assumption, but a 
belief in the unity of reality itself. Finally, Busse’s doctrine of soul and 
thing monads, introduced as a basis for the theory of interaction, would 


overthrow all the fundamental principles of physical science. 
R. B. WauGu. 


Die Grundlage des Wahrscheinlichkeitsurtetis. EE. VON HARTMANN. V. 

f. w. Ph., XXVIII, 3, pp. 281-317. 

Formerly, philosophy, believing its methods could attain certainty, ignored 
the question of probability ; at the present day, however, this attracts great 
attention. Although many schools exist, in general they may be divided 
into two camps: the subjectivists, holding the judgment of probability a 
purely logical or at most a mathematico-logical one; the objectivists, 
holding such judgment as empirical. A judgment of probability, it is 
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true, may be either deductive or (as applied to the absolute) inductive ; 
but in every case its application to scientific and other ‘real’ problems 
cannot rest solely upon logical grounds. Nor can a judgment of proba- 
bility predict an occurrence; for in every judgment that is not purely 
hypothetical, both the ‘unknown’ and the ‘variable’ conditions may 
disturb the most rationally founded expectation. By a ‘true’ judgment 
of probability, then, is meant only one that gives the maximum of ra- 
tional expectation. A judgment of probability, further, is timeless (in 
the sense of applicability to past, present, and future indifferently) and 
objective (in the sense of universally valid) ; its relation to causality and 
chance is hotly disputed. No merely disjunctive judgment, moreover, 
can, as the subjectivists assert, lie at the root of a judgrhent of probability ; 
beyond the fact of disjunction, —and here is where the subjectivists essen- 
tially err,—is the required condition that the disjunctive members be 
‘alike probable.’ ‘Alike probable’ can be interpreted only in the sense of 
having like physical chances. And even then every judgment of prob- 
ability must, to insure an approximation to certainty (certainty only as 
maximum rational expectation, it must be remembered), be multiplied by 
the coefficient of the possibility of error, 7. ¢., by our ignorance of the 
working of the variable conditions. ARTHUR J, TIETJE. 


L’hypothése du retour éternel devant la science moderne. G. BATAULT. 

Rev. Ph., XXIX, 2, pp. 158-168. 

The hypothesis of the Eternal Flux has been developed by Blanqui, 
Gustave le Bon, and Nietzsche. It is both logical and entirely consistent 
with modern science. Nietzsche concedes the eternity of matter. The 
cosmos is a constant quantity of force without beginning or end, and in 
process of eternal transformation. The hypothesis rests upon the atomic 
theory, which gives a basis of explanation both for it and for the physical 
sciences. The proof of the eternal flux rests upon two points: (1) The 
modern theory of infinitessimals, (2) mathematical combinations. The 
infinitessimal is relative, not absolute. Chemical atoms are indivisible, in 
motion, and are united by chemical affinities. In biology, the infinitessimal 
is the protoplasm, which in turn is composed of three elementary sub- 
stances. Chemical interaction takes place here and gives the phenomena 
of life. The unit of force in physics is the electron. It explains the facts 
of biology, chemistry, and the other sciences. It is the basal unit of the 
different substances, the transformations of which are transformations of 
the same eternal sum of force. The world is composed of a limited though 
immeasurably great number of these electrons. Given infinite time and 
a determinate amount of matter, the same systems of combinations must 
inevitably reproduce themselves. FRANK P. BUSSELL. 


Expériences sur l' activité intellectuelle. P. LAPIE. Rev. Ph., XXIX, 2, 
pp. 168-192. 
Every intellectual act contains several active and passive moments. 
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The effort was made, by putting a number of questions to different subjects, 
to determine under what circumstances an idea is suggested and when not. 
Twenty-eight people were experimented upon. Analysis of the answers 
given shows either active work of intelligence, passive reflection, or purely 
emotional reaction. The first of these, which is the object of investigation, 
is not dependent upon natural and unchangeable instinct. Experiment 
shows that intellectual activity arises and makes its way in that part of the 
field of knowledge with which we are least familiar. This type of reaction 
is particularly common in the field of efficient causes, and in regard to 
qualities or effects. Owing to the fact that most of the reaction questions 
used in the experiments contained more or less data regarding existence, 
space, and time, the fact that the reactions occurred chiefly in the cate- 
gories of cause, quality, and effect proves the contention above stated. 
FRANK P. BUSSELL. 


On Truth and Practice. F. H. BRADLEY. Mind, No. 51, pp. 309-335. 


The article is divided into three parts, of which the first aims to show 
that the ultimate criterion of truth cannot be merely practical ; the second 
introduces objections to the gospel of practice for the sake of practice ; and 
the third discusses the senses in which truth may be called practical. 
Practice and theory are not ultimately separable, but are each partial 
aspects of our nature. Even though it be granted that no idea is perman- 
ently retained unless it work practically, it does not follow that the essence 
of truth consists in such working. The idea works because the right idea 
has been chosen. The idea can be workable only if it fits an entire situa- 
tion which is not determined by theidea. The idea is true if it corresponds 
to a determinate situation which is independent of it, though the idea, once 
properly chosen, reacts upon the situation and changes it. This concep- 
tion of truth is. proved both by cases in which a situation is successfully 
met, and still more clearly when we fail to solve a given problem. The 
position of personal idealism negates the surrender of the individual will to 
a supreme will, a faith which history has certainly shown to be workable. 
In the second place, practice being defined as ‘the alteration by me of 
existence inward and outward,’ everything which I do must have this 
practical aspect. But, according to this definition, if the end to be sought 
is practice, it becomes mere quantity of change without reference to the 
qualities of the things done. Practice for the sake of practice reduces the 
end to mere quantity of doing. On the contrary, the actual end is the 
fullest and most harmonious development of our being, and therefore 
every human function is practical. Some, however, involve the alteration 
of existence only mediately. These functions cannot be called less true 
than the immediately active ones, nor are they true by virtue of their prac- 
tical results. A theoretical truth may enter my mind and produce a change 
there, but its truth is not constituted by the fact that it produces such a change. 
The disinterested pursuit of knowledge or art must, of course, be regulated 
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by a due regard for the whole of human life ; but it is certainly an exag- 
geration to regard this pursuit as a mere excrescence, and to demand that 
art and science have always one eye on practice. Thirdly, the attempt 
to subordinate truth to practice may have various meanings. (1) It may 
be held that truth, except as a means to a foreign end, is useless or impos- 
sible. But this is inconsistent with itself, because it assumes an independent 
knowledge of means. (2) Truth may be regarded as merely a working 
hypothesis. (@) This may mean that truth is that which works best 
theoretically, but this is consistent with extreme intellectualism. (6) It 
may mean that the order of sensations is taken for granted and that truth 
is a construction formed out of them. But here truth is not practical, since 
the order of sensations is independent of the will. Or (c) we may regard 
reality, or the Good, as the satisfaction of all our wants, and truth as the 
ideas which directly satisfy one of those wants. But this truth is not 
essentially practical, for though subordinate to the general end, it is not 
subordinate to any partial aspect of the whole, and as such an aspect of the 
whole practice must be regarded. Hence, the pragmatist can only deny 
the existence of all wants which are not essentially practical, and this 
reopens the whole question already discussed, (3) Intelligence may be 
subordinated to will, which is taken as the ultimate reality. But will, like 
thought, inevitably implies all reality, and is only an abstraction when 
divorced from a reality beyond itself. (4) Will, as considered above, is not 
the individual will, and this it is to which the pragmatists appeal. The 
obvious conclusion, therefore, is that reality and truth are what the indi- 
vidual chooses to make them. In avoiding intellectualism, the pragma- 
tists have gone to the other extreme and espoused voluntarism. Both 
positions are, of course, abstract and one-sided. 
GEORGE H. SABINE. 


The Principle of the Conservation of Energy, from the Point of View of 
Mach's Phenomeno-Logical Conception of Nature. HANS KLEINPETER. 
The Monist, XIV, 3, pp. 378-386. 


The work of Ernst Mach marks the beginning of a needed investigation 
of the epistemological basis of the conceptions current in modern physics. 
Unlike the fundamental definitions of the formal sciences, the most general 
principles of physics can be regarded as having universal validity only in 
so far as they are capable of unifying the specific principles whose confir- 
mation depends on experiment. It is on these grounds that Mach main- 
tains that the principle of the conservation of energy, regarding the theo- 
retical status of which there is much dispute, is wrongly formulated, or that 
it is valid only within certain limits. These limits are determined by the 
arbitrary selection of the conception of the term .‘energy,’ while the 
validity of the law within these limits depends on the possibility of equating 
the various concepts of measurement employed in the different departments 
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of physics. Thus, if energy be conceived as ‘living force,’ the principle 
of conservation is simply a statement of the ratio in which a given trans- 
formation of energy is accomplished. But if, as is often the case, energy 
means capacity to perform work, the principle is restricted to cyclic proc- 
esses. In the first case, the principle becomes identical with the first law 
of the theory of heat and, in the second case, identical with its second law. 
GRACE MEAD ANDRUS. 


Der Stoff vom philosophischen Standpunkte. J. N. SzumMan. Ar. f. sys. 

Ph., X, 1, pp. 66-97. 

To express the manifold of being by the unity of concept has always 
been the task of philosophy. Such a unity has been proposed in the atom. 
But the development of the concept ‘ matter’ has not proved to be consist- 
ent with that striving for conceptual unity so fundamental in human thought. 
Heretofore gravity has been considered a common characteristic of mat- 
ter; but modern science has had to resort to two kinds of matter, one of 
which obeys the law of gravity, and the other not. This latter has not 
only rent the world in twain, but has baffled all attempts at a logical ex- 
planation of its nature. It is invoked to explain experience, yet is not itself 
an object of experience. We explain motion by it, but since it does not obey 
the law of gravity, we cannot say why it itself moves, or adheres to, or 
hovers about, heavy bodies. The theory of gases illustrates the contra- 
dictions into which atomism leads us. Clausius distinguishes three move- 
ments of gaseous molecules, a rectilinear motion away from each other, a 
rotating motion imparted by the impact, not central, of two molecules, and 
a vibratory motion. In the case of gases, therefore, we have a form of 
matter which does not obey the universally recognized law of gravity. In- 
stead of attracting each other and grouping themselves, as we should ex- 
pect, gas molecules and atoms behave altogether differently. Other bodies 
are elastic only to a certain point, when they break ; molecules cannot be 
broken up by any mechanical power. They are peculiar in possessing 
perfect elasticity. The impact of two molecules cannot be as simple as 
atomists have pictured it ; since the spaces separating the atoms are incon- 
siderable when compared with the size of the atoms themselves, there must 
be cases in which the atoms of one molecule penetrate the spaces between 
the atoms of the other, and, according to mechanical laws, the atoms must 
eventually reach a state of rigidity. So that, starting from the theory of 
a ‘constant vital force,’ we have arrived at a state of absolute rigidity. 
The foregoing are only some of the contradictions involved in the atomic 
theory of matter. One might mention further the antinomies of Kant re- 
garding the divisibility of matter ; also that matter regarded as an extended 
something calls for an explanation of space and time, whose existence as 
things-in-themselves is assumed. Last, but not least, atomism is utterly 
unable to explain the phenomena of spirit. But if atomism is inadequate 
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to express the essence of reality, wherein does its essence consist? The 
only way to determine the question is to enter into an analysis of the prop- 
erties of matter; such an analysis shows that the essence of matter is 
activity. Properties of bodies are nothing more nor less than their manifold 
activity, either upon other bodies or upon the organs of sense. Even ex- 
tension and duration are nothing but degrees of intensity of the accidental 
properties of objects, ¢. ¢., of activity ; so that it appears that in point of 
dignity the so-called accidental marks of matter and the so-called neces- 
sary marks are exactly reversed, the latter marking only the degree of in- 
tensity of the former. Space and time are neither objective realities, nor 
yet mere forms of perception a frior7, as Kant held; they consist in the 
relation between the knowing subject and the objective world as above de- 
fined. The material conception of reality must give way to the idealistic, 


the atomic tothe dynamic, Matter is not extension, but activity. 
Emit C, WILM. 


The Two Idcalisms. W. R.Sorvey. Hibbert Journal, II, 4, pp. 703- 

721. 

Two forms of idealism have appeared in the development of philosophy. 
The primary form is that of Plato, and asserts that ideas or objects of in- 
tellectual apprehension are themselves real. The other form, mainly due to 
the influence of Berkeley, maintains that reality is mental and depends for 
its existence upon mind or spirit. The first form of idealism has often 
been merged into the second. In this identification three steps have been 
taken : (1) The ideas, although each is eternally real, must be articulated 
into a system. (2) This system, because inadequately known in finite in- 
telligences, must be regarded as completely present before an infinite in- 
telligence. (3) This infinite intelligence must be regarded as the cause or 
ground of the system of ideas which is eternally present before it. The 
difficulty with this transition is that the existence of God is assumed and 
not proved in the argument. The idealism of the present is inclined 
toward a modified doctrine which is hard to render intelligible. Reality in 
this theory is regarded as a system of ‘ thought-determinations,’ which 
are determinations of the thought of no individual mind. Hence these 
thinkers choose to speak of the final reality as ‘experience’ rather than 
‘thought.’ This view seems inc]'ned to pass into a form of realism, which 
will admit the independent existence of objects of perception as well as 


objects of thought. 
H. W. WRIGHT. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 
De l' expression del’ idée de sexualitée dans le langage. R. DE LA GRAS- 
SERIE. Rev. Ph., XXIX, 9, pp. 225-246. 


Among civilized peoples, statuary, painting, literature, and language 
all abound in expressions of the idea of sex. This is carried to such an 
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extent in some languages, ¢. g., the French, that all substantives are made 
either masculine or feminine. At first sight the principle appears so funda- 
mental that it would seem to be derived from mentality itself ; but this is 
not the case. Gender is not at first sexual. The first trace of any kind 
of gender is the classifying instinct, arranging objects according to ex- 
ternal criteria; the second is the recognition of the distinction between 
animate and inanimate objects ; the third, recognition of beings endowed 
with reason as opposed to those deprived of it. Sexual gender comes 
much later, when woman receives a certain social position or at least a rel- 
ative autonomy. The subject matter naturally falls into three main 
divisions : First, the idea and grammatical expression of sexuality is limited 
to beings provided naturally with sex. Sexual gender was at first entirely 
subjective, 7. ¢., ‘was considered as peculiar to man." The dominating 
principle in subjectivity is that of interlocution. The most subjective thing 
is the ‘me.’ All else forms the ‘ not-me,’ from which the ‘ you’ comes as 
being directly opposed to the ‘me,’ while the third person is the ‘ not-me’ 
pure and simple. Second, the effect of the distinction thus made upon 
the whole of speech is that gender, with the aid of number, brings about 
grammatical agreement, Third, if the idea of sex was at first subjective, 
how is it that in all civilized languages sexuality has come to be extended 
to beings which are by nature not endowed with sex? It is due to man’s 
faculty of imagination, which tends to endow with life and sex those things 
which are inanimate and sexless. It is a manifestation of the subjective 
idea. But by what criteria shall sexless objects be classified as masculine 
orfeminine? The classification at first seems haphazard, yet there is a gen- 
eral rule for its procedure, viz., man is considered as superior to woman. 
To masculinity attaches the idea of power, force, and courage ; to feminin- 
ity, feebleness, servitude, and pity. Hence, objects which seem possessed of 
the virile qualities are classified as masculine, and those possessed of the 
feminine qualities, as feminine. Buta yet more fundamental criterion is 
based on the different réles which the two sexes play in reproduction. Man 
is active, life-giving, intensive ; woman is passive, life-receiving, extensive. 
Hence objects which are active, definite, individual, and concrete are 
classed as masculine, while those which are passive, vague, general, and 
abstract are classified as feminine. The fact that many objects are classi- 
fied differently by different nations is due partly to natural idiosyncrasies 


and partly to analogy in word formation. 
J. H. Corrin. 


The Biological Evolution of Language. O.F.Coox. The Monist, XIV, 

4, 481-491. 

This is an attempt to show that language is not an intentional construction, 
as some philologists seem to believe, but a natural, spontaneous, and un- 
conscious growth, an evolution, a physical quite as much as a mental 
process. So far from being the artificial expression of concepts previously 
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formed, language rather makes possible the attainment of these general 
and abstract ideas: we think because we speak, rather than speak because 
we think. There are many indications that language is a product of the 
subconscious rather than the rational phase of the human intellect, and 
that the designs of its structure and the abstractions of its categories exist 
only zw posse until they are discovered and formulated by the philologist. 
Primitive peoples are found who are unaware of the existence of the gram- 
matical structure of their language, and are unable to understand it, much 
less to contrive and elaborate it. In view of these facts, it is bidding defiance 
to psychology to expect that a knowledge of the generalizations of philologists 
can affect or even facilitate the transfer and use of linguistic symbols and 
forms. The use of the arbitrary memory in learning language is proper 
enough, provided the effort be spent on the speech itself, instead of upon 


generalizations regarding its formal structure. 
Emit C. WILM. 


ETHICS AND A:STHETICS. 
Morale et biologie. D. PAropt. Rev. Ph., XXIX, 8, pp. 113-135. 


The ethics of to-day seems to demand an external authority and more 
objective principles, as opposed to its former independent and purely ra- 
tional basis. It is becoming more an application of science, based on 
psychology, sociology, and biology. The biological standpoint is repre- 
sented by Metchnikoff's Ztudes sur la nature humaine, The author treats 
from an optimistic standpoint the art of being happy, but his optimism lies 
only in his view of science, not of nature. Nature for him is blind and in- 
different ; there is no universal harmony in a provident God and benevolent 
nature, as formerly believed. The law of selection only states the minimum 
of adaptation necessary for the bare existence of the species. Nature does 
not progress or complete her work ; we find no approximation to perfect adap- 
tation in any species. Man, too, is an animal and subject to the general 
conditions of nature. He is ever tormented by its lack of harmony ; he is 
ever subject to sickness, old age, and death. These ills have formed the ~ 
problems of religion and philosophy. Perhaps modern science can do more 
to find a solution ; for it struggles directly with disease, and tries to correct and 
perfect nature. Now old age ig merely a disease ; with the advance of science, 
based on the microbe theory, we may hope for the elimination of its infirmities, 
and trust that death will only come after a life prolonged to its normal 
length. Death, too, may be robbed of its sting by the eclipse of the will to 
live. Such a life and death is the end of existence. In seeking the perfect 
adaptation of man, science solves the moral problem. Let us look at some 
criticisms of this view. The power of science is no doubt great, but man’s 
environment is not necessarily fixed. New physical conditions may arise 
too powerful even for medicine to overcome. Man's social environment, 
his city and industrial life under artificial conditions, also complicate the 
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problem even for biology. And even if man's life were prolonged a few 
years, would death be more natural, and would the will to die ever eclipse 
the will to live? Further, intelligence, though aiding us in science, ever 
creates new ills. It is the source of our fear of death, which is not merely 
instinctive as in animals. Now the logical ideal of this biological ethics 
would be a life of pure instinct, of definite and passive equilibrium between 
the individual and his environment. When man through his intelligence 
has become an animal perfectly adapted to his conditions, an organism 
completely harmonious, he will be happy, and may dispense with intelli- 
gence. But there is no optimism here. Further, if ever such an ideal 
could be realized, the happiness of man as a thinking being would not 
ensue. This theory looks only at man as a bodily organism, whereas the 
conditions of human happiness and man's interests are more diverse and 
obscure. Less pain and consciousness do not bring more happiness. So 
biology alone is unable to decide between these diverse moral tendencies 
and ends which are presented to man as a thinking being. It fails to rec- 
oncile the end of the individual with that of his species. Its struggle with 


disease is of infinite value, but it can never solve the moral problem. 
R. B. WaAuGH. 


Uber das religidse Gefiihi, G. GERBER. Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr., CXXIV, 2, 

173-200. 

Our life is bound up in the life of the universe. Our sensations come to 
us, and their feeling-tone is determined by our nature, not our will. We 
know the world only in fragments, which we strive to unify because of a 
unity which we find in our own soul-life. We feel natural forces active in 
us; but also a self-knowing, self-determined activity proceeding from the 
ego, such as we find nowhere else in the world. Since we do not create 
our own egos, but these are ever newly begotten from the universal life, 
we suppose that there is such a unity in nature also. We think the world- 
unity as the activity of a force, which in producing unity asserts itself as a 
personal life, the divine ego of the world. The fragments of the activity 
of the universal life point to a connection of the phenomena, but neither 
agree with our ethical requirements nor ever disclose a world-end. If, 
nevertheless, we are convinced of the personal life of a divine ego in the 
universal life of the world, this has its ground in the fact that universal life 
and personal life interpenetrate each other in our own souls, and we are 
aware how they necessitate each other. To the universal life we owe sen- 
sations and feelings. The multiplicity and variety of these impressions 
meet in us an ego which transforms them in becoming conscious of them, 
and in giving them a representation in speech conformable to the constitu- 
tion of the human mind. Through the transformation the ego comes to 
feel itself as active, to distinguish the activity of the universal life from its 
own life. We call the personal life of the world God ; but we know noth- 
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ing of a mind in God like ours. The terms ‘ knowing’ and ‘willing’ are 
not to be indiscriminately applied to God, as if we could understand them 
as they are in him. We cannot think the universe except as a unity. In 
its effects we cannot directly grasp this unity, but as cause of all activity it is 
conceivable and clear to us, for we feel such a unity in our own conduct. 
We feel our ego not as a mere cause from which an effect follows, but as 
setting its effect before itself as an end, which it knows and wills. We 
cannot think the universal life otherwise, though we have no idea of its 
knowledge or will. Indeed, our own ego we feel; when we try to con- 
ceive it, it is not less a puzzle than divinity itself. But the fact that we 
cannot, through forms of knowledge which we ourselves produce, express 
the nature of God, does not mean that a consciousness given us by the 
very constitution of our nature, a feeling, cannot reveal the divine essence 
to our minds. The religious feeling is given with the feeling of our ego 
and develops with it. Religious forms are attempts of our imagination to 
give expression to the originally formless feeling. Our ego is itself only 
an effect of the divine ego, and yet is felt as being the cause of its own 
activity ; this can only be because the ego itself belongs to the divine 
cause and works in its service. Our religious feeling is fundamentally 
nothing else than the feeling of the cause working in us. The feeling of 
self never comprehends the religious feeling, because in this life the full 
unity of the ego-form never is, but only becomes. Ofa great part of our 
experience we are manifestly not the cause ; hence arises the feeling of 
dependence upon a complete ego, which is the cause of all things good and 
evil. THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 


The Practical Reason in Aristotle. F. MELIAN STAWELL. Int. J. E., 

XIV, 4, pp. 469-480. 

As ordinarily interpreted, Aristotle’s ethical system as we have it is 
dispersive and incomplete, or even a tissue of confusions. The author 
of this article offers an alternative interpretation, which, without straining 
the Greek, presents the system as a coherent whole. Aristotle objects to 
the abstract nature of Plato's Absolute Good ; but it is clear that Aristotle 
himself sought an ultimate principle. His denial of precision in ethical 
matters is simply a recognition of the familiar fact that all moral rules have 
their exceptions. In describing the sphere of ethics as ‘things which can 
be different,’ he refers, not to a contingent irrational element, but to action 
from choice ; and while he does not solve the riddle of ‘free will,’ he 
does not confuse choice with chance. We are told that we must choose 
the ‘right plan’ or ‘mean’ for its own sake ; but this is further defined in a 
later book. The theoretical and the practical reason are distinguished, but 
are conceived as subtly and vitally interrelated. Moral virtue implies 
knowledge of the right ‘plan’ (the ‘mean’) and desire for it. Just as 
scientific knowledge is a lower form of theoretical reason, prudence is 
practical intelligence on a low level; it deals with the good for man, not 
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with the good in itself. A higher form of practical wisdom is implied in 
the life of the wise man, but is not explicitly discussed, since Aristotle is 
concerned with analyzing the practical moral consciousness, not with the 
ultimate heaven. The ultimate good is contemplation ; this is not, how- 
ever, mere arid intellectual exercise, divorced from practical life, but rather, 
as the discussion of friendship (love) shows, an amor intellectualis Det (et 
hominum). Nor does Aristotle, in the Zhics at any rate, leave a funda- 


mental chasm between the human and the divine. 
F. D. MITCHELL. 


Has the Universe an Intelligent Background and Purpose? James H. 
Hystop. Int. J. E., XIV, 4, pp. 419-435. 


On the question of teleology, modern philosophy wavers inconsistently 
between orthodoxy and scepticism. The problem of teleology is the ques- 
tion whether the course of the world is rational and intelligent, whether it 
is moving toward a result desirable for the highest ideals of man. An in- 
telligent background is implied, and the question of the existence of God 
is involved as a precondition. We must distinguish Greek teleology, the 
tendency of a process toward a result not necessarily intended, from Chris- 
tian teleology, which makes God's glory, or man’s happiness, or both, the 
ultimate object of all things. Refined distinctions between efficient and 
final causes only confuse the discussion of the problem. Theistic teleology 
implies conscious purpose looking to an end; agnostic ‘teleology’ refers 
simply to a result to which a number of facts point as a consequence. The 
old teleology, represented by Paley, held that inert matter was created by 
God, and that the soul was immortal ; the materialism of the time excluded 
intelligence from the cosmos, accounting for phenomena by the fortuitous 
combination of elements endowed with eternal motion. It was strengthened 
in three ways: immortality, however ‘rational,’ lacked convincing evi- 
dence ; the doctrines of the indestructibility of matter and the conservation 
of energy rendered the creation superfluous; and the conception of in- 
ternal chemical forces discredited external divine agency. The ‘new 
teleology ' of modern philosophy is immanent ; but we must ask whether it 
implies intelligence directing the process, or merely conditions tending to 
a result. A mere combination of unexpected causes is no evidence of 
purpose in the relation between cause and effect; the only unequivocal 
evidence is that we see the event initiated by an intelligent being. Tele- 
ology is thus indubitable in human action, and probable in all organic life, 
but doubtful in inorganic phenomena. Evolution seems to offer evidences 
of design ; but natural selection, by destroying the unfit, removes the evi- 
dences of chance, and evolution is simply increase in complexity, not 
necessarily progress. And what specific purpose can we attribute to evo- 
lution? Neither immortality nor the development of consciousness or its 
ideals ; simply the preservation of the strong and the destruction of the 
weak. The old teleology, whether true or false, agreed with our moral 
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consciousness in valuing perfection, happiness, immortality ; the new tele- 
ology, so-called, negates all ethical values, and makes the ideal a sheer 
abstraction. The question turns, not on the relation of virtue and happi- 
ness, as Kant thought, but on consistency in estimating the values of life. 
A rational belief in immortality would also make the existence of a personal 
Absolute easier to believe. With the establishment of a progress conform- 
ing to the highest ethical ideals, clear and rational teleology stands or 


falls. 
F. D. MITCHELL. 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Zur Diimonologie Plutarchs von Chironea. Etseve. Ar. f. G. Ph., X., 

I, pp. 28-51. 

The author considers in this paper Plutarch’s conception of demoniacal 
spirits, both good and evil. He finds the mysticism of Neo-Platonism the 
most serviceable exegetic instrument for the interpretation of the Plutarch- 
ian demonology. In the dialogue on the Demon of Socrates, the demonic 
power is exercised by a purely spiritual revelation, a A¢yo¢ r¢ of a demon 
without any sense stimulus; it is the immediate stimulation of spirit by 
spirit, the influence of thought upon thought. In the Demon of Socrates, 
the demonic spirit works in the service of the divine, whereas in the tract 
on the Cessation of Oracles, also in Jsis and Osiris, the field of influence is 
extended against the divine by evil demons. God is the final cause, which 
employs #47 for the realization of its ends. “YAy here includes the two 
elements : (1) the individual soul, and (2) the instrument or plectron, viz., 
the mantic stream, whereby inspiration is effected. Only those souls that 
are attuned to the plectron, after the manner of wireless telegraphy, appre- 
hend the mantic stream. While the good mantic emanation is from God, 
conveyed in part by means of disembodied spirits (the Daimonion of Soc- 
rates being the equivalent of a spiritualistic medium), an opposite mantic 
stream issues from the evil world-soul (a principle borrowed from the 


Neo-Pythagoreans). 
W. A. H. 


Die Kategorien des Aristoteles. \WiTTEN. Ar. f. G. Ph., X, 1, pp. 52-59. 


The discussion of the Aristotelian categories here presented is an abridg- 
ment of a Rostock doctor dissertation. The author takes ground against 
Zeller (who regards only the first part as genuine, viz., to ch. 9, 11b, 7), and 
attempts to show that the entire treatise (xaryyopia:) is of a piece and Aristo- 
telian. The first part (of Aristotle's tractate) contains the enumeration of 
the general terms under which reality may be viewed and expressed, and 
an analysis of the redicamentéa into their component elements ; the second 
part contains a discussion of possible oppositions in these elements and an 
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enumeration of examples, after the lexicographical manner of Me/apA. A, 
The second part is supplementary to the first, and has the ear-marks of the 
genuine Aristotelian style. Further, the author sees in the Ca/egories the 
bridge between rational notions and things, the means of transition from 


the dialectic to the empirical elements in Aristotle's philosophy. 
WwW. A. Hi, 


Ueber die Aristotelische Definition der Tragidie. C. HeBier. Ar. f. G. 
Ph, X, I, pp. 1-27. 


This article is concerned with the interpretation of Chapter vi of the 
Poetics, and particularly with the nature of tragic fear. Tragic fear, in the 
interpretation of the writer, is based on the self-identification of the spectator 
with the suffering protagonist. It is not fear of a similar suffering befall- 
ing one’s self, but immediate fear for the person into whose tragic situation 
one’s own identity is, as it were, projected. Katharsis is, in the first place, 
a medical metaphor (agreeing herein with Bernay's) ; in the second place, it 
is a purgation of the spectator from the feelings of pity and fear by stimu- 
lating these emotions in him ; the tragedy is then so developed as to rid 
the spectator of his tragic feeling by emotional homeopathy, 7. ¢., through 
curing like by like, or, having excited these emotions by the initial situa- 
tion, the artistic development of them in the plot purges the mind of their 
presence. W. A. Hz. 
Weitere Beitriige zur Lebensgeschichte George Berkeleys. Tu. LORENZ. 

Ar. f. G. Ph., X, 2, pp. 159-170. 


The article reproduces and discusses two letters in Latin found in the col- 
lection of Berkeley manuscripts owned by the Rev. W. F. Rose. They 
are referred to by Fraser as ‘‘ fragments of letters,"’ but are rather very 
complete drafts of letters, the one written in 1711, and the other not more 
than two years later. The second letter refers to Leclerc’s criticism of the 
New Theory of Vision, and the first mentions a ‘‘ second part of the Prin- 
ciples,"’ which Berkeley intended to publish and a section of which he wrote. 

W. A. H. 














NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Descartes, Spinoza, and the New Philosophy. By JAMES IVERACH. New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1904. — pp. viii, 245. 


This book belongs to ‘‘ The World's Epoch-Makers"’ series, and is evi- 
dently a conscientious attempt to deal with Descartes and Spinoza in a 
scholarly, clear and concise, and popular way. That the work falls far 
short of being a success will be admitted by all competent readers. It con- 
tains no treatment at all of ‘the New Philosophy’ apart from Descartes 
and Spinoza, and those words should have been omitted from the title of 
the book. Malebranche, for example, who has been called by Cousin the 
‘French Plato,’’ by Kuno Fischer ‘‘ after Descartes, the greatest metaphysi- 
cian of France,’’ and by Tennemann “‘ the greatest metaphysician France 
has produced,’’ Professor Iverach disposes of in half a page (p. 131); and 
the lesser luminaries of the Cartesian school and the development and 
fortunes of the school as a whole are scarcely alluded to. 

The expositions of the systems of Descartes and Spinoza themselves are 
too brief to be of much value to the scholar, and they lack that definiteness 
which is desirable in a popular work. Each of the great thinkers treated 
in the book might have fitly claimed, as the author observes in his preface, 
as large a space as that allotted to the two. The consequence is rather 
glaring omissions. In the part dealing with Descartes, for example, there 
is no allusion to his ethics, except the rather misleading statement (p. 34) 
that he set forth his ideas about ethics in his correspondence with the 
Princess Elizabeth. In the part dealing with Spinoza, the omissions are 
still more noticeable. The more theological part of Spinoza’s writings and 
the main part of his political philosophy are untouched (p. 234), while the 
account of the last three fifths (Pts. III-V) of the Z¢Aics, — which are admit- 
ted (p. 224) to be ‘‘of great importance in their place in the system of 
Spinoza,’ and to contain ‘‘ some of the most fruitful and most valuable work 
he has done,’’—is ‘‘extremely brief*’ (p. 224), only about the same 
amount of space being given to it as to the early Cogitata metaphysica. 

In the introductory chapter, the thought of the Middle Ages and the con- 
ditions under which the New Philosophy arose, are characterized. We are 
told that the most fruitful way of looking at the Middle Ages is to regard 
them as the time of the educating of the European peoples for their future 
destiny ; and that all the knowledge which the Middle Ages thought they 
possessed rested on foundations that had never been looked at, on assump- 
tions that had never been tested, and on presuppositions that had never 
been sifted. The new epoch was ushered in, when it was seen that thought 
to be fruitful must reflect not only on its objects, but also on its own point 
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of view, and must be prepared to criticise at frequent intervals its own 
procedure. 

The next six chapters (pp. 21-129) treat of Descartes. A few points of 
interest may be noticed. In the discussion of Descartes’s philosophy of 
nature, there are some suggestive observations regarding mechanism and 
teleology. In the treatment of Descartes’s method, Professor Iverach is 
particularly good, and avoids the serious error committed by many ex- 
positors of Descartes of regarding the method as mere ‘ mathematical 
deduction generalized.’ In his treatment, however, of Descartes'’s Cogito, 
Professor Iverach accepts the interpretation which makes it to be the 
blank form, the bare potentiality, of thought, abstracted from all content ; 
a principle which, thus reduced to impotence at the moment of its birth, 
remains a principle with no possibility of movement in it, utterly barren, 
an unverifiable assumption (pp. 49-53). This interpretation overlooks the 
fact that by Descartes ‘hough? is used in the active sense of thinking. It 
is from thought as an activity that Descartes starts. When we are told 
that action ought to be the supreme fact for the philosopher, and that there 
ought to have been a development in philosophy from the time of Des- 
cartes, starting from the proposition ‘I act therefore | am,’ much may be 
said in favor of the assertion that that is exactly Descartes’s position, and 
hence that, instead of his principle being barren, it is, rightly understood, 
most fruitful. 

Professor Iverach conceives Descartes’s progress from his starting point 
when once reached as made by a succession of /ogical deductions (pp. 59- 
66). So conceiving it, he easily and very naturally convicts Descartes of 
moving in a circle: ‘‘ Asa matter of fact, he uses principles which he holds 
to be truths evident by the light of reason to prove the existence of God, 
and then he seeks to guarantee the validity of reason by the veracity of 
God "’ (p. 62). To interpret Descartes’s progress from doubt to that I am, 
to what I am, to that God is, etc., as made by a series of logical deduc- 
tions, is, however, hardly to do Descartes justice. Certain it is that much 
may be said, as Professor Iverach himself indeed points out (p. 82), in 
favor of the position that Descartes’s advance is rather by a succession of 
insights than by a consecutive chain of reasoning. 

The remaining six chapters (pp. 130-242) treat of Spinoza. Professor 
Iverach has evidently come under the spell of Spinoza (pp. 131, 132) and 
his treatment is throughout sympathetic. He declares that Spinoza ‘‘ occu- 
pies the central position in the thought of the seventeenth century "’ (p. 
134), thus placing him seemingly above Descartes. He finds also many 
resemblances between Spinoza and Jonathan Edwards (p. 184). 

The geometrical garb of Spinoza’s philosophy is held to be only a form 
of exposition and not essential to Spinoza’s thought (p. 172). Causation, 
rather than substance, is declared to be the fundamental concept in the 
philosophy of Spinoza (pp. 163, 203). ‘‘ Substantiality is really causality, 
and substance is conceived asactive’’ (p. 163). Spinoza’s Ethics is really 
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a ‘‘ Theory of Reality’’ (p. 186). Spinoza’s conception of God as eas rea/- 
issimum, a plenum of perfections, and his conception of God as ens absolute 
indeterminatum are regarded (p. 192) as contradictory. As to this, it may 
be said that, if Spinoza's ens absolute indeterminatum is to be understood 
as a vacuum formarum, or what Leibniz calls a ‘metaphysical void’ and 
Hegel ‘pure being,’ undoubtedly the conception contradicts that of ens 
realissimum ,; but if Spinoza’s doctrine that ‘all determination is negation ' 
be accepted, it may be held that ens absolute indeterminatum is not being 
devoid of attributes, but rather being possessing all possible attributes or 
ens realissimum ; and the apparent contradiction disappears. 

Spinoza, we are told (p. 230, 231), gives us two foundations of virtue, 
each of which has the distinction of being Jrimum et unicum,; viz., the 
conatus sese conservandi or desire for self-preservation, according to which 
the essence of the mind is desire ; and the conatus intelligendi or desire for 
pure knowledge, according to which the essence or real nature of man con- 
sists in pure knowledge. Attention is called (p. 195) to the curiously different 
way in which Spinoza treats the notions of space and time, —the latter as 
purely subjective, the former as an objective and eternal attribute of God. 
Spinoza’s polemic against the attribution of moral attributes to God is held 
(p. 191) to be quite as effective against his own view of the attributes. As 
for Spinoza's polemic against teleology, ‘‘any argument that answers Hume 
regarding cause will answer Spinoza regarding final cause"’ (p. 203). 

Professor Iverach’s final judgment regarding Spinoza’s philosophy may 
be thus expressed : ‘‘In the long run the appeal must be to the experience 
of man, for in the end a system of philosophy must be the interpretation of 
experience. It need not be empirical, but it must interpret experience and 
be consistent with experience "’ (p. 199). ‘‘ Except in the parts which deal 
with the emotions it cannot be said that the system of Spinoza is an inter- 


pretation of experience’ (p. 241). 
GEORGE M. DUNCAN. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Hobbes. By Str LestieE STEPHEN (‘English Men of Letters’ Series). 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1904.— pp. 243. 


Students of philosophy have long had reason to begrudge the time 
which the author of Zhe Science of Ethics took from philosophy to bestow 
upon biography ; it is an inadequate compensation that this, his last work, 
like a number of its predecessors, is devoted to setting forth the life and 
opinions of a philosopher. The book, an appended note signed by Pro- 
fessor Maitland tells us, was written during the last months of Sir Leslie 
Stephen's life, and lacks a discussion of the influence exercised by Hobbes 
on later philosophers, which the author had proposed to add, until 
increasing physical weakness at last stopped that astonishingly productive 
hand. As a biography and exposition, however, the book stands sub- 
stantially finished ; and certainly ne one would have supposed it to be the 
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work of a dying man and a septuagenarian. It fully exhibits that com- 
bination of solidity of workmanship with the light touch and unfailing 
vivacity of style, which has distinguished all of Stephen's biographical and 
historical writing. One can hardly expect an author who, first and last, 
has done the biography of nearly everybody, to bring to each one of his 
subjects that sympathy and that determination to make the hero of his 
narrative the central figure in universal history, which give interest, and 
sometimes a deeper insight, to the work of those enthusiasts who now and 
then fancy themselves to be the first real discoverers of one or another 
eminent thinker. Stephen's characteristic ironic humor occasionally leads 
him to represent Hobbes too much in the guise of an essentially comic 
figure, and to bring out too wittily the inconsistencies and paradoxes of 
Hobbes’s theories. Yet even when the treatment is most humorous, the 
humor is usually sympathetic and interpretative, the reflection of a shrewd 
knowledge of human nature. The reviewer refrains with difficulty from 
quoting some illuminating epigrams. It is to be regretted that in the 
biography it was not possible to make use of the latest bundle of Hobbes’s 
letters unearthed by Ténnies (Arch. f£. Gesch. d. Phil., April, 1904); one 
of therh, the letter of moral advice to young Cavendish in Paris, is so 
characteristic and interesting a document that no biography of Hobbes 
should hereafter fail to quote it. 

The account of Hobbes’s philosophy, to which more than two thirds of 
the book is given, is detached from the biographical narrative and given in its 
proper logical order. In this respect the present book is better arranged 
than Robertson's, in which the exposition of the system was incorporated 
in the life. Most points of consequence in Hobbes's doctrines are set 
forth clearly, and of course interestingly, and with a careful comparison of 
Hobbes's often variant utterances. Two or three things, however, are 
lacking, which the reader of suth a book might reasonably expect to find. 
There is no clear or sufficient account of Hobbes’s physical theories, and, 
in particular, no mention of his doctrine of the continuity of matter. In 
the case of a mechanistic materialist, it is surely of some importance to 
know just how he conceived the machine of the universe to operate, — 
whether by acéio in distans or exclusively by impact of contiguous bodies, 
and, in the latter case, whether by the collision of atoms in the void or by 
the internal movement of a continuous plenum. It is when these ques- 
tions are raised that the peculiar difficulties of the system are likely to 
appear ; and they were questions in which Hobbes was profoundly inter- 
ested. He was, of course, a thorough-going plenist ; and an account of 
his system which ignores this fact and its curious consequences, is some- 
what incomplete. Again, Hobbes’s attempt at a psychophysics deserved a 
clearer and more detailed treatment than it gets, and a fuller recognition 
of its historical significance. Rather too much emphasis is laid upon the 
nominalistic character of Hobbes’s theory of the criterion of truth in 
rropositions, although Hobbes himself certainly, upon occasion, seems to 
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treat all distinctions between truth and falsity as reducible to questions 
of linguistic usage. The fact is, of course, that Hobbes’s theory of knowl- 
edge is to the last degree confused and inconsistent ; it appears now as 
an epistemological nominalism, now as pure empiricism, now as pure @ 
priori conceptual rationalism. Stephen faithfully follows Hobbes through 
all this confusion, but hardly enables the reader to understand the precise 
nature and causes of the muddle. 

There are some needless repetitions and a few superficial discrepancies 
of statement, which would, no doubt, have been eliminated if the author 
had been able to revise his work., The book is less detailed and compre- 
hensive than Robertson's, which remains the most considerable study of 
Hobbes's life and system that we have in English. A really adequate 
historical, expository, and critical work on Hobbes is still to seek. Mean- 
while, this little book is admirably adapted, by its literary skill and charm, 
to interest all classes of readers in the philosopher of Malmesbury, and to 
enable them to feel the significance of the problems which the first great 
English systematist proposed to settle by such brisk and cavalier reason- 
ings. 

A. O. Lovejoy. 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


The Mind of Tennyson. By E. Hershey SNEATH. Second edition. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1903.—pp. viii, 193. 


Philosophy in Poetry, By E. HersHey SNEATH. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1903.—pp. viii, 319. 


Both these books are studies of individual poets, the second, indeed, in 
spite of its general title, being a study of a single poem, the deservedly 
once better known MNosce teipsum of Sir John Davies. In neither case, 
however, does Professor Sneath approach his subject in the express interest 
of zsthetics; nor even is his undertaking that of rendering articulate the 
philosophy which lies implicit in a poet’s envisagement of human life and 
the world. What he essaysis simply to set forth and explain those expiiciz 
and more or less consciously sys/ematic reflections into which the two writers 
with whom he busies himself launched themselves. In addition to this, his 
endeavor is to lend the assistance of the trained philosopher to the ordinary 
literary reader in his attempts to understand and estimate the thoughts of 
two philosophical poets. Perhaps this mere statement of the content and 
aims of Professor Sneath’s books will itself best indicate their import and 
measure of interest for the strictly technical student of philosophy. A more 
nearly detailed account of the volumes is as follows : 

In The Mind of Tennyson, which appears here in a second and but 
slightly altered edition, we have an ordered exposition and elucidation of 
the essentials of Tennyson's philosophy. The first chapter, —there are 
four altogether, —is an Introduction, setting forth Tennyson’s deep and 
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keenly personal interest in speculative problems, his not mean equipment 
in matters philosophical, his intimate contact with nearly all the foremost 
reflective minds of his time in Britain, his entrance into all the profounder 
thought-movements of his century, and his anxiety, in his poetry, to reckon 
with these movements, thereby making that poetry more truly what he de- 
sired it should be, —a light and leading to his fellow-men. After this fol- 
low chapters respectively on ‘‘God,’’ ‘‘ Freedom,’’ and ‘‘ Immortality,’’ 
the central themes of Tennyson's as, ultimately, of all philosophizings. 
As for novelties in the way of pure doctrines or abstract methods, Tenny- 
son has, of course, little or nothing to offer us ; the interest of his views lies 
entirely on their personal side, —in their history in the poet's personal 
experience, and in the concrete personal quality of the passion and con- 
viction with which he utters them. It is the chief merit of Professor 
Sneath’s book that he does vividly present to us the record of the poet's re- 
flections, showing how he passes from primitive, unclouded belief, through 
many years of doubt and controversy within himself, to a long, ripe period 
of quiet, assured faith. This merit it was which gave the book, in its first 
edition, its more general literary interest, and, with a happy, almost total free- 
dom from technical verbiage, secured it its larger body of readers outside 
rather than within the ranks of professional thinkers. The one grave fault 
that one must find with it is that, being necessarily a book of the kind it is, 
this personal phase of its content was not still further developed. To have 
the mind of Tennyson perfectly rendered to us, and to understand that which 
is the very secret of his appeal even to our intellects, we require of the critic 
undertaking to expound it, that he project himself, after the manner of 
Taine, or, in another field, James, into the processes and conclusions of the 
poet, and bring these back to us in all their intimate pressure of individual 
quality and significance. It is only fair to add, however, that this more 
recondite, venturesome handling of Tennyson did not enter into Professor 
Sneath's purview, and his book, as it is, is a modest but creditable and 
suggestive piece of work. 

Philosophy in Poetry is, as indicated, a study of our first notable Eng- 
lish philosophical poem, Sir John Davies's Nosce teipsum, dating from 
the last years of the reign of Elizabeth. It will probably not be imper- 
tinent to mention even to specialists that this now almost forgotten but 
meritorious poem (our author has to reprint it as an appendix to his vol- 
ume) is an account of the soul, its knowableness, reality, and nature, its 
origin, relation to the body, its powers, and its destiny, together with such 
preliminaries and controversial accompaniments, as seemed demanded by 
the theme, as, for example, discussions of Sensationalism, Materialism, 
Spiritualism, Creationism, Traducianism, etc. What the author actually 
serves up to us is an interesting, characteristic Renaissance-compound of 
Aristotelian, Ciceronian, Calvinist, and Patristic ideas, delivered in very 
effective Elizabethan verse. It is excellent didactic poetry, and vigor- 
ous, scholarly, orthodox philosophizing, according to the time. Professor 
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Sneath's two-foldness of purpose in his writing, is, in connection with this 
poem, more difficult of working into a unity of embodiment than it was 
in the other book. On the one hand, he desires, in his exposition of the 
poem and his elucidation of its historical and philosophical antecedents 
and setting, to furnish, as it were, the materials for a paragraph in a schol- 
arly history of philosophy. This is the technical side of his work, of much 
interest only to the close specialist. On the other hand, he tries to lend 
professional assistance to the literary layman. This is the origin of his 
brief sketches, historical and explanatory, of Sensationalism, Materialism, 
Idealism, and all the rest, — sketches admirably done, but altogether popu- 
lar in scope and intent. All that can be said is that Professor Sneath has 
harmonized these two divergent objects in his work about as skilfully, — with 
as much avoidance of pedantic learnedness or abstruseness, and yet without 
constant triviality, — as can easily be done. If, for the rest, the result still 
lacks coherence and the degree of sustained and vital interest belonging to 
his earlier volume, it is because his materials were, as said, incoherent ; 
because in their very nature they involved a wider cleft between the scho- 
lastic and the broader human appeal; and because they belong, pretty 
completely, to the archeology of thought, and not, like the moods and 
topics of Tennyson's mid-nineteenth-century meditations, to its palpitating 


present. 
GEORGE REBEC. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Die Realitit der Gottesidee. Von Gustav Cass. Miinchen, C. H, 
Beck'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1904.—pp. 84. 


This little work by the former Erlangen professor, and author of Unéer- 
suchungen sur Phenomenologie und Ontologie des menschlichen Geistes, 
presents in three ascending stages an argument for the reality of the idea 
of God. 

The argument presupposes the conclusions of the former work, which are 
summarized by way of introduction to the present treatment. The out- 
come of the previous investigation was the doctrine of the metaphysical real- 
ity of the personal spirit or spiritualized soul in contradistinction to the 
merely empirical natural individual, and the process of spiritualization was 
found to result from the interaction of the individual with organized his- 
torical thought-systems in morals, religion, and culture. 

The first step in Professor Class’s present argument is the exposition of 
the God-idea of pure thought. He sketches briefly the movement of meta- 
physical reflection by which arise the categories of ‘substance’ as the per- 
manent unity underlying the many, of ‘ force’ as the causal presupposition of 
change, and, finally, of impersonal ‘ pure thought’ as the inevitable postulate 
of the unity of the world-order and the intelligible regularity of its changes. 
The doctrine of an Absolute Spirit explains no single fact or event in the 
world. Nevertheless, it isthe inevitable final postulate of our thought about 
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the world. Acosmistic in tendency, this notion of an Absolute Spirit alters 
not in the least the brute facts of existence. But impersonal thinking is 
only one element of the human spirit. The other is the Ego itself. Now 
we have seen that the natural Ego wins spiritual personality in and through 
religion, morals, and culture, which together constitute the earthly empire 
of reason. We must ¢Ainké the Absolute Spirit as the background of life. 
The problem now becomes : Can we rationally assert the reality of this abso- 
lute thought in positive relation to our notion of human personality? Is 
God given, at least indirectly, z.¢., is he revealed in any factor of life ? 

Professor Class's first reply in the next chapter, ‘‘ The Non-Historical 
Revelation of God,’ is that the ‘ categorical imperative,’ which meets us as a 
feeling of obligation, not only in morals, but in cultural and religious ac- 
tivity as well, constitutes such a revelation. For the recognition of an un- 
conditional obligation is in truth a ‘categorical indicative.’ It is the asser- 
tion that obedience to the command of duty camo? fail, that nature cannot 
withstand it. ‘‘Es wird gehen.’’ In the decision to obey the command, 
the Ego knows that he realizes his spiritual being. But this knowledge is 
an assurance (Zusage) that he does not himself create. In this assurance 
God is revealed indirectly. ‘‘A spiritual world of inexpressible splendour 
appears in human life. But between it and the Absolute Spirit hangs a 
thick veil, which is only pierced by this ‘assurance’ or ‘guarantee’”’ 
(Zusage). Man knows God indirectly and as a /imiting notion for his own 
spiritual life. 

But so far our knowledge of God's reality is formal and we have no view 
as yet of the divine action. The spiritual world of humanity stands over 
against the brute facts of nature. To overcome this dualism, Professor 
Class assumes a plurality of spiritual worlds, and assumes that nature too 
has its spirits. But it is only through the investigation of the human 
spiritual world that we can expect to gain more concrete knowledge con- 
cerning God. Now this human world is essentially historical, governed 
by thought-systems. Does God participate in these? The power and 
development of these thought-systems arises from the action of humanity's 
spiritual heroes. God's concrete historical activity must consist preéminently 
in the equipment and calling of these men. Great spiritual personalities 
are the historical revealers of God. And when we compare and test these 
revelations as to their content, we find the highest to be Christ's doctrine. 
**God is love’’ and ‘‘love is goodness which unstintedly gives itself.’’ 
A priori we know that there is an Absolute Spirit ; but only a Josterior?, 
through an historical personality, do we know that the ethical essence of 
this spirit is love. Our a griori ethical guarantee gets here an historical 
content and warrant. The conclusion is that Christ possessed the spiritual 
intuition of God which other men lack. The objection that this intuition 
has received but slight recognition, and indeed has never been presented 
clearly to the major part of mankind, Professor Class answers by the assump- 
tion of a plurality of spiritual worlds and a continuous education of the 


human race. 
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In conclusion Professor Class asserts that the meaning of earthly nature, 
— the world of material existence, — and its relation to spirit are beyond our 
present comprehension, but that in the light of the threefold argument from 
pure thought, the idea of duty, and the deeds of historical personalities we 
are entitled to assume the supremacy of spirit as the highest reality. 

Professor Class's little book breathes a noble ethical spirit and he has 
an exalted conception of the function of philosophy. There are no words 
wasted, and his solid pages show everywhere the ‘‘reine Freude an der 


Forschung’’ of which he speaks. 
J. A. LEIGHTON. 
HOBART COLLEGE. 


Introduction to Modern Philosophy. By ARTHUR STONE DEWING. Phila- 
delphia and London, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1903. — pp. 346. 


This introduction to the History of Modern Philosophy, by Mr. Arthur 
Stone Dewing, seems to have arisen from a happy conception. It meets 
the demands of those who hold that a preliminary knowledge of the prob- 
lems forms the proper introduction to the study of philosophy, while at the 
same time it accords with the belief of others who maintain that a study of 
the history of philosophy itself serves as the only possible approach to the 
subject. The purpose of the book carries with it the limitations which the 
author avows and explains. The work ‘‘is not the expression of a critical 
or reconstructive attitude ; it makes no attempt to trace the logico-genetic 
development of modern thought, nor does it pretend to consider every 
aspect of historical development’’ (p. 5). To keep the non-technical 
reader from being repelled by too vast an array of minute details, and also 
from being complacently satisfied with the superficiality of merely broad 
characterization, is a delicate task, but it would seem Mr. Dewing has met 
the difficulty with unusual success. The expositions of the various systems 
and tendencies of modern philosophy are clear, and the transitions and 
interrelations are briefly but distinctly brought out. ‘‘ The biographies of 
the different men have been emphasized with the belief that the facts of a 
man’s life and character are often the clearest approach to the position that 
he has occcupied in the world’’ (p. 6). Whatever may be said about the 
soundness of the belief, the result certainly enhances the popular attrac- 
tiveness of the work. The book will be especially useful for the genera] 
reader, and it will not lull him into a false sense of security regarding his 
introductory knowledge of philosophy. Though easy, it cannot be read 
profitably by the merely passive. 

The volume is divided into eight chapters. The first presents a discus- 
sion of the meaning, scope, and problems of philosophy, and aims at ‘‘an 
explicit definition of the ordinary conceptions of philosophy.'’ The 
second chapter, ‘‘ The Birth of Modern Philosophy,’’ contains the very 
briefest kind of résumé of Hindoo, Greek, and Medieval philosophy, — so 
brief, in fact, that it can be scarcely helpful even ‘‘to furnish points of 
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reference.’ This chapter, which is only thirty pages in all, contains also 
a characterization of the Renaissance and accounts of Nicolas of Cusa, 
Giordano Bruno, the Development of Mysticism, Jacob Boehme, Francis 
Bacon, and Hobbes. Then follow in successive chapters good and con- 
cise, though somewhat uneven, expositions of ‘‘ Continental Rationalism,"’ 
‘* Locke and His Influence,’’ ‘‘ Berkeley and Hume,"’ “Immanuel Kant,"’ 
and ‘‘ The German Transcendentalists."’ The last chapter is concerned 
with recent phases of philosophical speculation, ‘‘ while the last few pages 
suggest an interpretation of the present tendencies’’ towards a monistic 
point of view. 

The most serious defect of the book is its total lack of bibliographical 
reference to other introductions, histories, or expositions. This omission is 
a matter of particular regret in works of an introductory nature. Cer- 
tainly one purpose of an introduction should be to encourage further 
reading, and to stimulate critical insight by suggesting other philosophical 


works for comparative study. 
ALBERT LEFEVRE. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY. 


Selections from the Literature of Theism. By ALFRED CALDECOTT and 
H. R. MackintosH. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1904. — pp. xiii, 472. 


‘*This volume,’’ we are told, ‘‘has been prepared with the aim of 
bringing together within a small compass some of the leading positions in 
the philosophy of religion." The editors refer in the preface to the increas- 
ing importance of the philosophy of religion in university curricula of the 
present time. It is imperative that the intelligent student of the subject 
should consult the original text in the case of classic arguments and exposi- 
tions. These originals are often inaccessible to the beginner on account of 
difficulties both of language and of position in extended and complicated 
treatises. Consequently, a collection has been made of classic passages 
from the literature of theism, with translation into English where such 
translation is necessary. In some cases the translation is the work of the 
editors, and, in addition, they have provided each selection with a brief 
explanatory introduction. 

The book has a wide scope and includes selections from the works of 
celebrated theologians and philosophers from Anselm to Ritschl. The 
first selection, — the ontological argument of Anselm, in a new translation, 
—§is calculated to allay, in a degree, the doubts of one who is impressed 
by the necessarily scrappy and unsystematic character of such a collection, 
The argument of Anselm is more cogent and convincing in its original 
form than in the conventional abstract of the historian. Thirty pages are 
given to Thomas Aquinas, and the editor, in his introduction, dwells upon 
the importance of medieval thought, and emphasizes the debt which 
modern philosophy owes to these medizval thinkers. Descartes and 
Spinoza come next in order. It is interesting to find Cambridge Platonism 
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represented in a discourse by John Smith, which is printed as an example 
of ‘Mystical Theism.’ Fifteen other thinkers are chosen, the last being 
Ritschl, whose system the editor appreciates as a ‘ missionary theology’ 
in a ‘ time of intellectual transition.’ 

There are obvious objections to the plan of such a book; but it would 
seem that its convenience and usefulness for the student far outweigh the 
disadvantages which arise from isolating a series of passages from their 
context and historic connection. The book will be of great assistance to 
students of the philosophy of religion. Concerning the actual selection 
made there is ground for criticism. The reader will share the misgivings 
of the editors, when he finds the names of Leibniz and Hegel absent from 
a collection of theistic literature which includes selections from John Smith, 


Cousin, and Mansel. 
H. W. WRIGHT. 


Le Néo-Criticisme de Charles Renouvier. Par E. JANSSENS. Paris, Félix 

Alcan, 1904. — pp. viii, 318. 

As its subtitle, 7héortie de la connaissance et de la certitude, indicates, 
this little volume is a study, more particularly of the theory of knowledge 
and of the theory of certainty held by the late Charles Renouvier, leader of 
the neo-Critical school of thoughtin France. Upon these two characteristic 
theories, says M. Janssens, the neo-Critical philosophy is founded; and 
these are essentially Kantian in theirnature. As such, the philosophy, —in 
spite of M. Renouvier’s preference in later years for other names, ‘ person- 
alism,’ a ‘ new monadology,’ etc., — is still best described by its old title of 
the ‘new criticism.’ Its theory of knowledge is based upon the principle of 
idealism, which, rejecting the notions of substance and the thing-in-itself, 
confines knowledge within the limits of the knowing mind, making it 
purely representative. The object of consciousness, nay, consciousness 
itself, is in the strictest sense, according to this school, a series of repre- 
sentative relations, and outside of consciousness there is nothing. The 
unknown, or, rather, the unknowable, is the non-existent. The phe- 
nomenal series, as such, however, furnishes no criterion of certainty. For 
when we speak of certain knowledge, we mean knowledge surpassing the 
knowledge of the actual, immediate phenomenon. To this the intellect 
alone cannot attain. In consciousness there are two other representative 
powers, however, — passion and will. Through their intervention the 
hesitation of the intellect is brought to an end. Still the result, though 
certain, should be called belief rather than knowledge. The criterion of 
certainty is rational belief. 

But, objects M. Janssens, is to say, ‘I know only the thing as repre- 
sented,’ the same as to say, ‘I know only the representation?’ Is the rep- 
resentation ‘hat which, or that by which we know? What is relation itself 
but a tie between two or more things which we must think of as possessing 
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an existence in themselves? Must we not deny, then, the neo-critical 
hypothesis that the real is exclusively relative? Is it not the essence of 
relation to imply the existence of the terms which are its foundation, and 
which must be regarded, 4nown, therefore, as in some sort absolutes? But, 
also, if the action of the intellect is based upon other than purely relative 
grounds, it is itself capable of affording us certain knowledge, and the 
criterion of knowledge becomes, not rational belief, but evidence of an 
intellectual order, — passion and will being now considered as conditions 
for the proper functioning of the intellect. Renouvier’s thought, M. 
Janssens concludes, developed under a double influence. Starting from 
a Kantian basis, it underwent a natural, internal process of deductive 
growth toward pure relativism ; but this natural development was mod- 
ified through the influence of different philosophies until we find the 
majestic, but composite, system of to-day, with its heterogeneous solutions 
of {the problems of philosophy. An appreciative biography of Charles 
Renouvier begins, and a full bibliography of his works ends, this useful 


volume. 
GEORGIA BENEDICT. 


Etudes de psychologie physiologique et pathologique. Par E. Guiry. Paris, 

F. Alcan, 1903. — pp. viii, 335. 

Three of the four papers contained in this volume, — those on uncon- 
scious muscular movements, on the muscle sense, and on aberrant forms 
of the sexual instinct, —are reprints of articles published by the author in 
1884-5. The remaining essay, occupying nearly two thirds of the book, 
is a critical and experimental study of the physiological conditions of intel- 
lectual activity. Professor Gley concludes that intellectual work is accom- 
panied by an active dilatation of the blood-vessels of the brain, by a con- 
struction of the peripheral vessels, and by acceleration of heart-beat. It is 
probable that variations occur in the cerebral temperature ; but the diffi- 
culties of observation and of interpretation are too great to allow of any 
certain inference. Evidence of catabolic processes is found in the dejecta 
of the organism ; the nature of the processes themselves is still but imper- 
fectly known. a i Bs 


The Practice Curve. By JoserH HERSHEY Barr. Psychological Review 
Monograph Supplements, Vol. V., No. 2. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1902.—pp. 70. 

In general, the problem of this paper is the time relations of the forma- 
tion and persistence of sensori-motor associations. The apparatus consisted 
in a typewriter, the keys of which were capped with colors and letters. The 
method consisted in responding on the keys to series of stimuli (colors and 
letters), which were presented through an opening in a screen. The most 
important question of general interest that is raised is the question of inter- 
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ference. The question may be stated in this way : Does the persistence of 
one form of reaction to a stimulus, interfere with the acquirement of another 
form of reaction to the same stimulus? The author takes the position that, 
if by interference is meant an increase of time in learning a new series of 
responses to a series of stimuli the original response to which has become 
automatic, then there can be no question of the fact ; but that, if it is meant 
that it requires more time to learn a new series of responses to a series of 
stimuli than it did to learn the original series of responses, then he doubts if 
there is any interference at all. It was also found that the acquirement 
of a motor response was retarded in proportion as the number of possible 
reactions was greater. The author has a hypothetical physiological explana- 
tion for the results of his study. He also applies his explanation to 


memory, attention, dreams, and language. 
H. C. STEVENS. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received : 


A System of Metaphysics. By GEORGE STUART FULLERTON. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1904. — pp. x, 627. $4.00. 

Herbert Spencer. By Josian Royce. New York, Fox, Duffield, & Co., 
1904. — pp. 234. $1.25. 

Studies in the Philosophy of Religion. By GEORGE GALLOWAY. Edin- 
burgh and London, Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 1904.— pp. 328. 7s. 6d. 

Ideals of Science and Faith. Essays by various authors. Edited by J. E. 
HanpD. New York, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1904.—pp. xix, 333. 
$1.60. 

Mass and Class. By W. J. GHENT. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1904. — pp. ix, 260. $1.25. 

The Education of the Wage-Earners. By THomMas DAvipson. Boston, 
Ginn & Co., 1904. — pp. ix, 247. $.75. 

Contributions to the Study of the Behaviour of Lower Organisms. By 
HERBERT S. JENNINGS. Washington, The Carnegie Institution, 1904.— 
pp. 256. 

Principien der Metaphysik. Von BRANISLAV PETRONIEVICS.  Erster 
Band. Erste Abtheilung. Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1904. — pp. xxxi, 
444. 

Abhandlungen der Fries’ schen Schule. Uerausgegeben von G. HESSEN- 
BERG, K. KAIseR, und L. Netson. Erstes Heft. Géttingen, Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1904. — pp. xii, 190. M. 4. 

Grundlinien zu einer Kritik der Willenskraft. Von RUDOLF GOLD- 
SCHEID. Wien und Leipzig, W. Braumiiller, 1905. — pp. 193. M. 3.40. 
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Schletermachers Glaubenslehre in ihrer Bedeutung fiir Vergangenheit und 
Zukunft. Von Cart CLeMeN. Giessen, J. Ricker, 1905. — pp. x, 132. 
M. 3. 

Psychologische und erkenntnistheoretische Probleme bei Hobbes. Von 
ALBERT H. Assotr. Wiirzburg, Bonitas-Bauer' sche Hofbuchdruckerei, 
1904. — pp. 138. 

Willensfretheit und wahre Fretheit. Von Guipo Torres. Miinchen, 
Ernst Reinhardt, 1904.— pp. 45. M. 1. 

Im Zeichen der Forschungsreisen. Von T. A. BenNpDRAT. Berlin, Franz 
Wunder, 1904.— pp. 52. M. 1. 60, 

Rechtsphilosophie und Rechtswissenschaft. Von JAQUES STERN. Berlin, J. 
Guttentag, 1904. — pp. 47. 

Etudes sur la sélection chez [T homme. Par Pau JacosBy. Paris, F. 
Alcan, 1904. — pp. xvii, 620. 10 fr. 

La logique des sentiments. Par Tu. Risot. Paris, F. Alcan, 1905. — pp. 
X, 200. 3 fr. 75. 

Les jeux des enfants. Par FrépéRic QuEyRAT. Paris, F. Alcan, 1905. 
—pp. 161. 2 fr. 50. 

Introduction a la géométrie générale. Par GEORGES LECHALAS. Paris, 
Gauthier-Villars, 1904. — pp. ix, 58. 1 fr. 75. 

Le finsioni dell’ anima. Per GIOVANNI MARCHESINI. Bari, Gius. 
Laterza & Figli, 1905. — pp. viii, 302. 

Pregiudizi sulla eredita psicologica. Per N. R. D'ALFonso. Roma, 
Albrighi e Segati, 1904. — pp. 57. 

La dottrina delle due etiche di H. Spencer. Per V. ERM1IN10 JUVALTA, 
Pavia, Successori Bizzoni, 1904. — pp. vii, 75. 

La filosofia 2 una scienza? Per FRANCESCO MACRY-CORREALE. Foggia, 
Domenico Pascarelli, 1904. — pp. 196. 

Le religione ela coscienza. Per FRANCESCO MACRY-CORREALE. Foggia, 
D. Pascarelli, 1904. — pp. 35. 

Letture sul positivismo. Per FRANCESCO MACRY-CORREALE. Foggia, D. 
Pascarelli, 1903. — pp. 41. 

Saggio filosofico sull'errore. Per FRANCESCO MACRY-CORREALE. Foggia, 
D. Pascarelli, 1903. — pp. 95. 

El Averroismo teoligico de Sto. Tomas de Aquino. MiGUEL ASIN ¥ 
PaLacios, Zaragoza, M. Escar, 1904. — pp. 331. 











NOTES. 


The fourth annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association 
was held at Philadelphia, December 28-30, in affiliation with the American 
Psychological Association. 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. announce for early publication a work on 
Psychology by Professor James Rowland Angell, of the University of 
Chicago. 


Professor Mary Whiton Calkins, of Wellesley College, has prepared for 
the Open Court Publishing Company two volumes which are now nearly 
ready for publication. The first of these contains Books II and IV (with 
omissions) of Locke's Essay concerning Human Understanding. The other 
book is of value as presenting the only reprint of Hobbes’s most important 
metaphysical work, the Elements of Philosophy concerning Body, except 
that in Molesworth’s sixteen volume edition. It includes two chapters of 
Part I; all but two chapters of Part Il; one chapter of Part III; and 
three chapters of Part IV of Concerning Body. To these are added: a 
chapter from Human Nature; portions of four chapters of Leviathan, 
which discuss the nature of spirit and of God; parallel passages from thc 
original Latin version De corfore ; the autobiography of Hobbes in Latin 
verse ; and a topical list of the writings of Hobbes. 


Dr. Raoul Richter, formerly privat-docent in philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, has been made professor extraordinarius. 


We regret to announce the death of Karl Uberhorst, Professor of Philos- 
ophy at the University of Innsbruck. 


Lowell lectures were given by Principal C. Lloyd Morgan, of University 
College, Bristol, on the Interpretation of Nature, and by Dr. Pierre Janet, 
of the Collége de France, on Hypnotism and Allied Phenomena, 


Dr. Thomas Fowler, President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, died 
on November 20 in his seventy-third year. He had been President of 
Corpus Christi since 1881, and filled the important position of Vice Chan- 
cellor of the University from 1899 to 1901. He published the following 
works : Elements of Deductive Logic, 1867 (1oth edition, 1892) ; Elements 
of Inductive Logic, 1870 (6th edition, 1892); Locke (‘‘ English Men of 
Letters "’), 1880; Bacon (1881) and Shaftesbury and Hutchinson (1882) in 
‘‘English Philosophers’’ Series; Progressive Morality, second edition, 
1895 ; Principles of Morals (with J. M. Wilson), Part I, 1885; Part II, by 
Dr. Fowler alone, 1887 ; both parts in one volume, with additions and 
corrections, 1894. 
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The November issue of the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale contains 
about two hundred and twenty-five pages, and is devoted to the second In- 
ternational Congress of Philosophy, which met at Geneva, September 4-8, 
1904. The executive committee of the congress is preparing to publish 
a volume of Transactions, which will contain all the discussions of the 
several meetings. The Revue, however, has here given a careful report 
of the different sections of the congress by the following competent hands : 
General Philosophy, by E. Chartier ; Logic and Philosophy of the Sciences, 
by L. Couturat and F. Rauh; Psychology, by F. Rauh ; Ethics and Psy- 
chology, by E. Berthod and E, Halévy; History of Philosophy, by A. 
Darlu. In addition, the same number contains as leading articles the prin- 
cipal communications made by French philosophical scholars. 


We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
journals : 


MIND, No. 52: William James, Humanism and Truth; A. £. Zay/or, 
Mind and Body in Recent Psychology ; B. Russe//, Meinong's Theory of 
Complexes and Assumptions, III; F. C. S. Schiller, In Defence of 
Humanism ; 7. X. Addott, Fresh Light on Molyneux’s Problem ; Critical 
Notices; New Books; Philosophical Periodicals; Notes and Corre- 
spondence, 


Tue Monist, XIV, 5: /. A. Harris, The Origin of Species by Muta- 
tion ; Otto Pfleiderer, The Christ of Primitive Christian Faith in The Light 
of Religio-Historical Criticism; Henry Hooper, Paul Rée; Editor, The 
Holy Edict of K’ang-Hi; Criticisms and Discussions ; Book Reviews. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC 
Metuons, I, 21: William James, A World of Pure Experience, II; 4. 
R. Marshall, The Mutability of the Self; Reviews and Abstracts of Litera- 
ture ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 


I, 22: S. S. Colvin, The Problem of Psychological Determinism ; C. Z. 
Herrick, The Law of Congruousness and its Logical Application to 
Dynamic Realism; Discussion; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; 
Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 


I, 23: Hugo Miinsterberg, Perception of Distance; £. A. Singer, Note 
on the Physical World-Order, I ; Discussion ; Reviews and Abstracts of 
Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 


I, 24: £. A. Singer, Note on the Physical World-Order, II; G. 2. 
Montgomery, The Meaning of Analysis; Discussion; Reviews and Ab- 
stracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 


THE PsyCHOLOGICAL Review, XI, 6: £. B. Holt, The Classification ot 
Psycho-physic Methods; C. 7. Barnett, Studies on the Influence of 
Abnormal Position upon the Motor Impulse; C. Z. Herrick, Mind and 
Body — The Dynamic View. 
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Tue PsYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, I, 11: George H. Mead, The Relation 
of Psychology and Philosophy; W. 7. Thomas, The Province of. Social 
Psychology ; /. 4. 7ufts, Recent Literature in Social Psychology ; New 
Books ; Notes and News; Journals. 


I, 12: A. W. Moore, Professor Baldwin on the Pragmatic Universal ; 
J. M. Baldwin, A Word of Rejoinder to Professor Moore ; Psychological 
Literature ; New Books ; Notes and News ; Journals. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLOGY, XV, 4; 7. ZL. Smith, The 
Psychology of Day Dreams; G. M. Whipple, Reaction-Times as a Test 
of Mental Ability ; W. B. Pillsbury, Studies from the Psychological Lab- 
oratory of the University of Michigan; G. Chiabra, The Tendencies of 
Experimental Psychology in Italy; 2. 4. Gault, A Sketch of the History 
of Reflex Action in the Latter Half of the Nineteenth Century; Gustav 
Spiller, The Problem of the Emotions; 4. C. Stevens, A Simple Compli- 
cation Pendulum for Qualitative Work ; Literature ; Index to Volume XV. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XV, 1: Alfred Jordan, The Bias 
of Patriotism ; A. 44. Thompson, Moral Instruction in Schools; A. Z. 
Britan, Music and Morality ; &. B. Perry, Truth and Imagination in Re- 
ligion ; J. £. McTaggart, Human Pre-Existence ; Hoito Jto, A Japanese 
View of American Trade Unionism ; 4. /. 2. Montgomery, English Pris- 
ons and Their Methods ; Book Reviews. 


ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, XI, 1: S. von Dunin-Bor- 
owski, Zur Textgeschichte und Textkritik der altesten Lebensbeschreibung 
Benedict Despinozas ; Hugo Renner, Karl Steffensen und seine Geschichts- 
philosophie ; Otto Buck, Die Atomistik und Faradays Begriff der Materie ; 
Jahresbericht. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
XXXVI, 1 and 2: Loeser, Uber den Einfluss der Dunkeladaptation auf 
die spezifische Farbenschwelle ; Erich Becher, Experimentelle und kritische 
Beitrage zur Psychologie des Lesens bei kurzen Expositionszeiten ; Max 
Levy, Uber die Helligkeitsverteilung im spektrum fiir das helladaptierte 
Auge; F. Xiesow, Zur Frage nach den Schmeckflichen des hinteren 
kindlichen Mundraumes ; Yugo Wolff, Bemerkungen zu der Arbeit ‘‘ Uber 
die Abhangigkeit der Pupillarreaktion von Ort und Ausdehnung der 
gereizten Netzhautflache "’ ; G. Abelsdorff und H.. Feilchenfeld, Erwiderung 
auf die vorstehenden Bemerkungen von Dr. H. Wolff; Literaturbericht. 


XXXVI, 3: / Schumann, Beitrage zur Analyse der Gesichtswahrneh- 
mungen ; Richard Simon, Uber Fixation im Dammerungssehen ; S. Z-xner, 
Zur Kenntnis der zentralen Sehaktes ; Literaturbericht. 


XXXVI, 4: /. Frddes, Ein Beitrag iiber die sogenannten Vergleich- 
ungen iibermerklicher Empfindungsunterschiede ; G. A. Hoefer, Unter- 
suchungen iiber die akustische Unterschiedsempfindlichkeit des Weber- 
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Fechnerschen Gesetzes ; Bume, Untersuchungen iiber den galvanischen 
Lichtreflex ; Literaturbericht. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND 
Soz1oLocigz, XXVIII, 3: C. AZ Giessler, Der Einfluss der Dunkelheit auf 
das Seelenleben des Menschen; £. von Hartmann, Die Grundlage des 
Wabhrscheinlichkeitsurteils ; Pau’ Barth, Die Geschichte der Erziehung in 
soziologischer Beleuchtung, III; Besprechungen; Philosophische Zeit- 
schriften ; Bibliographie ; Notiz. 

KANT-STUDIEN, IX, 3u. 4: 2B. Bauch, Luther und Kant; A. Richi, 
Anfange des Kritizismus ; 4. Renner, Reden zur Feier der Wiederkehr 
von Kants 100. Todestage ; A. Aa//, Zwei danische Festgaben zum Kant- 
jubilaum ; Si/s/er, Zur Blattversetzung in Kants Prolegomena; Recen- 
sionen ; Selbstanzeigen ; Mitteilungen ; Register. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXIX, 10: A. Godfernaux, Le parallélisme 
psycho-physique et ses conséquences (1* article); S. Jankélévitch, De la 
nature du sentiment amoureux; Z. Dugas, Psychologie des examens ; 
Analyses et comtes rendus ; Revue des périodiques étrangers. 


XXIX, 11: C. Bos, Pathologie de la croyance ; Foucau/?t, L’évolution 
du réve pendant le réveil; A. Godfernaux, Le parallélisme psycho- 
physique et ses conséquences (2° et dernier article) ; Le II* Congrés inter- 
national de Philosophie (Septembre, 1904), par £. Blum; Analyses et 
comptes rendus ; Revue des périodiques étrangers ; Livres nouveaux. 


JOURNAL DE PSYCHOLOGIE NORMALE ET PATHOLOGIQUE, I, 6: LZ. Dugas, 
Sur la reconnaissance des souvenirs ; Masse/on, Le ralentissement mental 
et les troubles de l'évocation des idées chez les mélancoliques ; Biblio- 
graphie. 

Rivista Fivosorica, VII, 4: G. Zuccante, Sul concetto del bene in 
Socrate a proposito del suo asserito utilitarismo ; A. Gropfpaili, La funzione 
practica della filosofia del diritto ; G. Zarozzi, Per lo studio della famiglia ; 
E. Sacchi, Le religioni positive e la religione dello spirito secondo Sabatier : 
Rassegna bibliographica ; Notizie e pubblicazioni ; I] secondo Congresso 
Internazionale di Filosofia ; Sommari delle riviste straniere ; Libri ricevuti. 


RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA E SCIENZE AFFINI, II, 3-4: 2. Ardigd, Cono- 
scere; G. Marchesini, Verso il nuovo idealismo? A. Ferro, Il material- 
ismo (cont. e fine); G. Chiabra, La ‘‘La Favolo delle api’’ di G. Man- 
deville (cont. e fine) ; AZ, Montessori, Influenza delle condizioni di famiglia 
sul livello intellettuale degli scolari; F. Pietropaolo, Questioni psicolo- 
gische ; Rassegna di sociologia e scienze affini; Enrico Panzacchi ; Anal- 
isi e cenni ; Comunicazioni e notizie ; Sommari di riviste. 








